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For the Companion. 


ANGELINE. 


No more picturesque figure exists upon the 
Pacific coast than Angeline, the Indian woman, 
daughter of the good Chief Seattle. 


chain of remembrance reaching backward many 
summers, she links the present to the smoke of 
vanished wigwams of a bygone race. 

In Seattle, down by the water's front, dwells 
Angeline, in a plain little house. From her door- 


way she looks over the waters to the point of land | 


beyond, Alki Point, where Chief Seattle, her 


father, saw the first white settlers come in their | for Princess Angeline. 
| way without a kindly greeting; ladies lean from 


great ships. 

He watched them land and try to cast anchor | 
near by, but the wind came and blew their ships 
away. They could find no anchorage. In his 
little canoe he went across to them and directed 
them to an inner harbor where his village was, 
saying, ‘Better go good place for big canoes. 
So they moved over. 


The white settlers had called their first landing- 


place New York, but in gratitude for the Indian’s 


hospitality they named the new location Seattle, 


in honor of the good chief. 
Governor Stevens, the William Penn of this | 


With her | 





” | land of the hereafter.”’ 


stone, not far from the town, where the white men | 


laid him to rest, attests. 

The Angeline of this sketch was a comely 
young Siwash woman, daughter of the great 
chief and a princess of her tribe. As the above 
story fell from her lips her face took on its youth 
again, the sunken eyes sparkled, the bowed old 
figure lifted itself erect, and the lips seemed to 
ery triumphantly, ‘‘I am young again!" 

A settler’s wife gave the pretty name, Angeline, 
to che chief’s daughter. Kay-kli-sa-blow was her 
Indian name. As she pronounced it with guttural 
force her long arms outstretched toward the open 
doorway, which seemed to let in visions of her 
past. She pointed to the waters, woods and 
mighty mountains, saying here her people fished 
and dug clams, there they hunted far 
up the rivers; on the mountains they 
chased all kinds of game, ‘‘with their 


trips to the Hudson Bay trading-posts 
northward toward Victoria or south to 
Astoria and other posts on the Columbia 
River. 
their villages by the sea. 


marks was that her father, “like George 
Washington, had slaves.’* These slaves 
were hostages, prisoners of war taken 
from the tribes beyond the mountains. 


of the South they were made to work. 
Unlike the Indian woman of the plains 
and history, Angeline never labored 
during her life among the tribe. 

But sorrow came to this child of the 
forest through the daughter of her 


man. He was cultus,—no good,—un- 
kind to his young Indian wife, and she 
destroyed herself by hanging, leaving 
a two months’ old babe, Joe, to the 
love and care of the grandmother, 
Angeline. 

As the old face settled into lines of 
sadness at this recital her little yellow 
dog, that had been disporting at her 
feet, caressed her hand in mute sym- 
pathy. Joe, the bequest of her daughter, has 
proved a blessing to the aged Siwash woman. 
She leans in love and tenderness upon him as the 
staff of her declining days. and peace is in the 
little home by Puget Sea. 

It was built by the good people of Seattle asa 
recognition of the affection and esteem they have 
No one passes her door- 


carriages and wave their hands to her, old 
gentlemen clasp her hand. 

So we leave her sitting in her doorway, looking 
bevond her native waters, waiting for the gate of 
Death to open and unite her to her people ‘‘in the 


Herpert Heywoop. 
——————___~<@e—__—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
A WONDERFUL SOLAR RAY. 
Before the occurrence of the total solar eclipse, 


coast, was the first white man that met and | on April 16th last, attention was called in The 


parleyed with the Indians. 

He caused a council of the chiefs of all the 
tribes to be called, and explained to them that his 
people, the whites, wanted to come and live there 
in peace and friendship withthe red man. 

They would, he said, establish trading-posts 
and give the Indians many good things, such as 


now they could only procure from the far-off | 


Hudson Bay trading-posts. The whites wanted 


Companion to some of the observations which, it 
was expected, would be made by the astronomers 
who went to South America and Africa for that | 
purpose. 

Most of the observing parties were favored | 
with good weather and were successful in their | 
work. 


As the sun is this year at or near a sagging ed | furniture 


of disturbance, as shown by black spots on 


quiver full of arrows,’’ and took skins. | 
The warriors made regular trading | 


The squaws stayed at home in | 


One of Angeline’s most vivacious re- | 


Though kindly treated, like the blacks | 


heart, Cou-wa-tul, who married a white | 


‘keeper who uses it. 





half the land to clear, cultivate and live upon; | surface, it was expected that the corona nro 


but the game and fish should still remain food | 





for the Indians. All the chiefs agreed to this 
adjustment, and the settlement of Seattle began. 

The work of putting up sawmills and houses 
was at once undertaken. Seattle, pleased to see 
his village grow, set his slaves to help the white 
men clear the ground for the new houses. 

In the good chief's time, for he died thirty 
years ago, Seattle did not grow to be an extensive 


around it during the eclipse would resemble the 


forms observed dur- | 


1871 and 1882, which 
also occurred at sun- 
spot maxima. 

This expectation 
was fulfilled, and thus 
another proof was 
furnished of the con- 
nection between the 
shape of the corona 
and the physical con- 
dition of the sun. 

One of the most 
remarkable things 
seen during the eclip- 
se was an immense 
ray of pearly light, 
forming a part of the 
corona, which started 
from a point close to 
the North Pole of the 
sun, and streamed out 
into space to an enor- 
mous distance. Some 
of the photographs show this singular light-beam 
extending at least two diameters of the sun—over 
one million seven hundred thousand miles—away 
from the solar disk. 

The existence of the curious line, known as the 
1474 line, in the spectrum of the corona was 
again observed, and it is not improbable that 
after the various observations have been carefully 


place. Chief Seattle and the white fy yees—big | studied, we shall learn whether the element or 


men—were always ti//icums,—good friends,—and | 
he was glad they had come. In life he was | 


beloved, in death not forgotten, as the great white | 


| material that gives rise to this mysterious line is 
something known to us upon the earth or not. 
G. P. SERvVIss. 


ing the eclipses of | 
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Beardsley’s 


Shredded 
Codfish 


such a success with every House- 
Besides, 
nothing in the world equals it in 
quality. It is “picked up” by 
an original process which pre- 
serves the fibre and flavor in 
its natural state. No other 
Codfish possesses this important 
advantage. 


No Odor. No Boiling. No Soaking. 


10c. a Box. 


Ask . your Grocer to put a 
box in with your next order. 











PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179-180 West Street, New York. 
Makers of the celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beey. 


ARTISTIC 


Furniture 


LUXURIOUS 


Carpets 


The home made attractive by select- 
‘ing from our fine stock of fashionable 
your 
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Parlor Suite, Chamber Set, | 
|For polishing the handle of the 


Dining Table, Sideboard, 
Dining Chairs, Chiffonier, 


Parlor Bed, Couches, 

Easy Chairs, Fancy Chairs, 
Parlor Desk, Bedding, 

Carpets, Clocks, Dinner Set, | 


Lace C. urtains, Portieres, 


Rugs, Mats, oud even your Par- 
lor Stove and Kitchen Range. 


By keeping such a large stock of all 





kinds of house-furnishing goods we can 
sell at lower prices than those who only | 
keep afewlines. We would be pleased 
to show our goods to everybody, 
whether they are going to purchase or 
not. No trouble, do not think of it, 
but come. 


A. McArthur & Co. 


16 to 26 Cornhill, 
BOSTON. 


Two doors from Washington Street. | 
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COWLES’ 
ART SCHOOL, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
Instructors: Ross Turner. Renent L. Major, Joseph 
, George Preweter, rnest G. Goodhue, W. J. 
Kaula, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles. 

The Eleventh Year od ‘this well-established School 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement 


Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water-Colors. 
Special attention to Life Peaties, Portraiture, and 


| Illustrating. Class in Modelling 


Students have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) 
gros in scholarships. Begin at any t 

rs address as above. F. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 


ime. For cireu- 
M. COWLES. 











The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World ar ” Troubles. 


See that each Lozenge is stamped 


‘**THAYER.”’ 


For Sale by ali Druggists. 


| HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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BRONCHITIS 


and all chronic coughs and colds, 
even if they have resisted other 
treatment, yield quickly to 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion 


(with Hypophosphites.) 
PRACTICALLY TASTELESS. 


Its potency is promptly shown by dim 
ishing the cough and building up ins 
system. 


50 cents and $1.00 a Bottle of Druggists. 
Angier Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 


Angier’s Petroleum Tablets—for Coughs. 
Angier’s Petroleum Soap—for the Skin. 
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big front door, 

For cleaning the paint till it’s new 
once more, 

For making tin pans and pails so 
bright 

That they shine like the stars on 
a winter’s night, 


But chiefest of all for washing 
clothes, 

There’s naught in the world, the 
good housekeeper knows, 

For washing them easily, quickly 
and clean, 

Like the wonderful cleanser 
IVORINE. 


UTI Some Washing Powders leave a 
CA ON. yellow stain on clothes. Ivorine 
is purest white, and makes suowy white clothes. 


PLEASANT DALE, ME., September 4, 1893. 
I received the taree Souvenir Spoons and think ther 
are lovel Please send me three more which will 
make the set. I like Ivorine better than any washing 
powder I have ever used, it makes my clothes so beau- 
tifully white and clean. Mus. C. A. SUTHERLAND. 


NORTH ANDOVER, MAss. 
I have tried all kinds of washing powder, but like 
Ivorine best as it is the only one that does not hurt my 
hands. ETHEL M. BRAINERD. 


A Dove eut from a package 
Ivorine and sent to us with, $ 
2cent stamps will bring you by return mail our beaut 
ful Columbus Souvenir Spoon. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn, 
P. O. Box B, 


Special Offer. 
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For the Companion. 
MISS WESTLEY’S “REG’LAR HELP.” 


Miss Westley had kept house for thirty years 
without any such useless extravagance as ‘‘reg’lar 
help,’’ and she had expected to go,on in this way 
to the end. The Westieys were ‘‘not the kind o’ 
folks to set about with their hands folded.’’ But 
that was before the neighbors, attracted by the 
howling of the old dog, found her lying at the 
foot of her steps with a sprained ankle and a 
broken wrist. 

Miss Westley was never able to understand how 
a Westley could have been “that a’k’ard to trip 
on the stairs with the spare-room lamp,’ but it 
was always a satisfaction to her that even in her 
awkwardness she had not broken the lamp. 

The sprained ankle was 
eight weeks in mending, 
and the bones of the 
broken wrist refused to 
knit properly atall. Miss 
Westley bore the torture te 
of the splints with stoical : 
endurance. She made 
no complaint against the 
rummaging of her well- 
kept house by the neigh- 
bors. She had resigned 
herself into the hands 
of Providence, and been 
thankful through it all 
that she had saved the 
spare-room lamp. But 
she quailed at the idea 
that her right hand should 
become a _ poor, pitiful 
thing, that very likely 
would not be able even 
to fasten the little round 
brooch that she had worn 
at the throat of her Sun- 
day gown for more than 
thirty years. 

“It seems as it’s a 
special providence that 
you got the means fer 
to keep a gal,” said one 
of the kindly neighbors, ; 
after the doctor had told oR 
her that her wrist would 
never “knit.” 

“Keep a gal!’ sniffed 
Miss Westley, contempt- 
uously. “I’ll send clean to town for another 
doctor, first.’’ 

“You’ve al’ays hed a wersh’woman to the 
house,”’ said the neighbor, evenly. 

“The Westleys aint never yet done their own 
wershin’,”’ cried the invalid, ‘‘but I’d like you to 
name one of ‘em that ever allowed theirselves to 
be pestered with reg’lar help.” 

“‘Now ef I was you I’d jest lay still,’ said 
the neighbor, soothingly, ‘‘or it'll be out o’ plac’t 
agin.” 

The invalid gave a smothered moan, and her 
energetic left hand went up pityingly to shield 
her tearful eyes. 

“‘True,”’ continued the neighbor, ‘there aint 
much pick in the gals about yer. But sometimes 
a body aint got no choict, and to sech I say that 
it’s a special providence when they aint wantin’ 
for the means. The white gals has to be treated 


as comp'ny, and the blacks keeps one busy foller- | br’ad, I mean work it good.” 
} 


in’ to their heels.” 
“Ef it comes to keepin’ any reg’lar help,”’ said 
Miss Westley, restraining tears, ‘‘mind I only say 


ef, for I aint give up till I see another doctor—I | 


kin tell you right yer, Sary Pickins, she’s to he 
black. I won’t hev no time to be entertainin’ 
comp’ny, dare knows, and I reckon my hand aint 
a-goin’ to prevent me from a-orderin’, even though 
the doctor feels so sure he’s done maimed it for 
life.”’ 

“The black gals most live to the town pump,” 
said the neighbor. 

Next afternoon found a city physician standing 
beside Miss Westley’s bed, solemnly examining 
the bones that refused to knit. 

“The bandages must not be removed for some 
time,’’ said the learned man, dexterously read- 
justing them. 

“That's what the doctor yer told me,”’ snapped 
Miss Westley. ‘After they air removed, what 
then? Kin I work br’ad ?” 

‘“‘After removing the bandages, which must not 
be done for a long time,’’ said the learned man, 





| gazing steadily into the face of the neighbor, ‘the | ‘We calls her Kit for short,” said Maria, with | 
| patient will have to be very careful. 


In some | 
cases, when the patient has reached a certain age, 
the bones refuse to knit properly.” 

‘‘Kin I work br’ad ?”’ repeated Miss Westley. 

The learned man coughed politely, and then, 
according to Sary Pickins’s statement to the 
curious neighbors, ‘the talked Latin for a spell, 
and when he give out he quit.” 

With a stern expression in her eyes Miss 
Westley rose from her bed on the following 
Monday. On Wednesday she descended to the 
sitting-room, and on Thursday she made her way | 
to the kitchen to receive the ‘‘gal.”’ 

It was indeed expedient that Miss Westley, | 


a giggle. 

Then came the last of Miss Westley’s ques- 
tions, and-she put it doubtfully. “1 hope you kin 
tell me as she aint long-fingered ?"’ 

‘“‘Noo’m,”’ said Maria; ‘‘Kit aint never took a 
thing.” 

It did not take many hours for Miss Westley to | 
discover that Kit was not quite so exemplary as 
Maria had made out. Her cooking ‘went no | 
further than the baking of corn-cakes and the | 
frying of fish; she was fond of playing with the | 
soap-suds before washing the dishes, and she 
could not understand how hot water could injure | 
the handles of the knives. Occasionally she played 


| even though with the aid of the despised regular | with the old dog, who became her devoted friend. | 





| Westley. 


| 
| 








help, should resume the management of her red 
brick honse, for bevond a doubt the neighbors 


“We calls her 


had been recklessly extravagant during her forced 
sojourn in the sick-room. | 

“The boarders must ’a’ fed high.’”” That was 
all she said, and she said it to herself; but she 
replaced the cover on the flour barrel with a 
resolution not to have hot cakes for several weeks 
to come. 

“And dare knows ef the gal’ll ever be able to | 
mek ’em,”’ she thought, despondently. Then she 
turned sharply, for the door had opened, and the 
‘‘yeg’lar help’? was ushered in by the smiling 
washwoman. 

“Well, you foun’ me one, Maria?’’ said Miss 
*‘Kin she cook ?”’ } 

‘“‘Yaas’m,” said Maria Corn. 

**Kin she wersh the dishes without breckin’ the 
handles off the cups an’ nippin’ the saucers ?" 

““Yaas’m.”’ 

“Kin she work br’ad? And when I say work 


“Yaas’m.” | 

‘“‘She don’t mek the fire with coal-ile ?”’ 

‘“Noo’m.” 

**Let her step to the front so’s I kin see her,” | 
ordered Miss Westley; for the regular help had | 
kept bashfully behind her mother. ‘Lord! she’s 
a good-sized gal. She ought for to be able to do 
a heap o’ work. Ef it wa’n’t for the young men | 
who gits their meals yer, I dunno but I'd hire a 
smaller one’n her. Mind, I won't hev nobody 
from this house hangin’ round the town pump. 
What’s yer name, gal ?”’ 

“Liza Priscilla May Annibella Corn,” said 
the girl. 

‘*What ?’’ screamed Miss Westley. 

“Liza Priscilla May Annibella Corn,’’ re- 
peated the girl, rapidly. 

“Well, Maria Corn, aint you got no more 
sense’n that?’’ cried Miss Westley. ‘For I take 
it the gal’s one 0’ yourn. Do you think as I've 
got the spare time for to be callin’ her thataway ? 
Why, I’d have for to write it on paper, and learn 
it off.” 





| reply, proudly. 


But the girl was willing and good-humored, 
and Miss Westley came to the wise conclusion 





Kit fer short 


that she was “‘just about on a par with the rest 
of ’em.” 

Meantime Maria tried to help her out with a 
good deal of scolding, which was administered 
over Miss Westley’s wash-tulb. 

*“*Mind,’” Maria would say. ‘I don’t want 
Miss Westley come tellin’ me that you aint gittin’ 
on with the work. I’ve done kep’ yo’ long enough 
fo’ you to be some mite o’ comfo’t to me now. 
Yo’ aint bruck none de dishes yit, 1 hope? Some 
w’ ite people’s mean ‘nough to take if off de wages. 
An’ don’ ever let me hear a breaf o° yo’ he’pin’ 
yo'se’f to nothin’.”’ 

“I aint one o’ yo’ stealin’ kind,’’ Kit would 
“I’se lack my pappy.”’ 

“Well, ef yo’ go on an’ please Miss Westley 
an’ please de boa’ders, yo'll please me, too. You 


| sut’ny is de braggin’ kin’, but yo’ pappy wah de 


braggin’ kin’, too, an’ what’s in de blood will 


| come out much as what's in de fingers.” 


But it was against the fingers that Miss Westley 
made the accusation, on the afternoon when she 
made a hasty rush to the china candlestick on the | 
dining-room mantel. It was the only time Miss | 
Westley ever attempted to call her regular help | 
by her Christian name. An awful fright fell upon | 
the girl in the kitchen when she heard the call : 

“Eliza Lucretia Susan Ann Corn, come here 
this minute!" 

“Yaas’m.”* 

“There aint anybody been to this house while L 
was over to Pickins’s?”’ If Miss Westley had 
been a little earlier she might have seen her | 
“wershwoman’”’ carefully closing the lane gate. 

The regular help looked down and twirled her | 
toes. | 

*““You know what was under this candlestick ?” 

No answer. 

“A five-dollar bill was under this candlestick,” 
said Miss Westley, in a hard voice. ‘I oughtn’t 
for to left it yer a minute; I oughty’t for to put 
temptation in yer path, that I know; but I thought 


| you was honest, and I done fergot ’twas yer.” 


| was stickin’ ’roun’ in de dirt somers. 


“My pappy neva took nothin’, Miss Westley,” 
Kit said, with a sob, “‘anybawdy’ll tell yo’ dat 
my pappy neva took nothin’.’” <A _ yellowish, 
sickly color had taken the place of the dark 
brown in Kit’s cheeks; two tears fell from her 
black eyes. 

“Ef you give the money up without tellin’ no 
lies "bout it, I'll let the matter drop,”’ said the 
mistress, looking earnestly at the abject creature 
in the door. “You was gittin’ on very well; I 
was braggin’ "bout you over to Pickins’s. | 
oughtn’t fer to put temptation in yer path; but 


| ef you won't give the money up, I reckon I'll hey 


to let you go.” 

After this Miss Westley went out in the little 
yard and watched for a passer-by going in the 
direction of Maria Corn’s. 

“Tell Maria Corn I want to see her right at 
one’t,”’ she ordered, when 
one came past. Then she 
went back into the house 
and assisted furiously 

; with her left hand in the 
preparations for supper 
But it was not until the 
next morning that Maria 
Corn put in an appear- 
ance. 

“IT was gettin’ used to 
her, and she wasn’t so 
bad,"* wound up Miss 
Westley, after a long and 
serious talk with Maria. 
“She was willin' and 
cheerful, but I can't have 
any long-fingered help 
about me. And I’m 
mighty sure I can’t afford 
to lose the meat money 
for three weeks.”’ 

“Kit never wah known 
to teck nothin’,’’ said 
Maria, doggedly. ‘‘Might- 
n't de money a fell be- 
hin’ de shelf, or somers ?" 

“No,” said Miss West- 
Tey. 

**Yo’ sho’ a little bit o 
it wa'n’ stickin’ out o' 

; under de candlestick, an’ 
d de win’ done blowed it 
away, Miss Wes’ley ?”” 

“ Fiddlesticks!”’ said 
Miss Westley. 

Yo" sutten none o° de 
boa’ders——"' but Maria's trembling voice got no 
further. 

“There was a five-dollar note under the candle- 
stick when I left the house fer to go to Sarah 
Pickins’s,"’ said Miss Westley, impressively; 
‘‘when I come back that five dollars was gone, 
and there wa’n’t nobody in the house ’cep’n Kit.” 

“T’ll talk to Kit, Miss Wes’ley,”’ said Maria, 
humbly and nervously. ‘Yo’ dunno what it'll 
be to me ef she loses her place, an’ I won’t hev 
no chance to git her another, ef she loses it 
dataway. A five-dollar bill war a mighty big 
temptation fo’ to leave under a candlestick.” 

“I've kep’ the wersh money there for years,” 
said Miss Westley, ‘‘an’ nothin’ aint happened to 
it yit.”’ 

“Yaas’m, 1 knows,’ said Maria. “But Kit, 
she al’ays got it fo’ a brag dat she an’ her pappy 
aint never took nothin’. Dey got de measles 
down to de house. Kit, she aint never hed de 
measles. Dey ap’ to go hawd wid a growin’ gal’ 
but I reckon ef yo’ say so she done got to risk it.’ 

“Well, you talk to the girl,”’ said Miss Westley, 
beginning to waver. ‘I aint a person for to send 
even a black gal into danger o’ gittin’ the measles ; 
and I dunno as jest now I could git on without 


| her. But vou tell her as it'll be best to give up 


the money and tell no lies about it.” 

*“Yaas’m, I'll talk to Kit,”’ said Maria. 

But Kit’s mother did not scold her in her usual 
high-pitched voice. She grumbled a little about 
white people “al‘'ays puttin’ things on black 
folks,” and said she ‘‘reckoned that five doilars 
Kit cried 
piteously as her mother shambled down the lane. 

A great change came over Kit with this 
accusation of theft. She no longer played with 
the soap-suds before washing the dishes. She was 
careful with the knives. Sheeven learned to polish 
the glasses without special directions, and was 
more willing than ever; but her cheerfulness had 
left her. To Miss Westley’s great surprise the 
old dog remained her stanch friend. 
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‘‘He follers her about every where,’’ said Miss | pappy; she an’ her pappy dey al'’ays got it fo’ a| was capsized by a stump. Her stores were all 


Westley to herself; for she was too proud to tell brag dat dey aint never took nothin’. Yo’ jes’ | pitched overboard; so now Budge dry-docked 


her troubles, even to Sary Pickins. “And ef 
anybody knows a thief, that dawg do. He aint 
fond o’ darkeys overmuch nohow, and he aint 
never made real friends with Maria." 

Miss Westley returned to the back door and 
took a second look at Kit. She was busy picking 
a chicken; and the dog lay contentedly at her feet. 

Miss Westley was a just woman. All her life 
she had prided herself upon following, as nearly 
as she could, both the spirit and the letter of the 
law, human and divine. Was it not her duty to 
cut off this “right hand”’ of hers, which had so 
offended? As Miss Westley hesitated, Kit spoke 
aloud to the dog. 

‘“‘My pappy aint never done took nothin’,”’ she 
said, ‘‘an’ nobawdy ever say he done took nothin’ 
either.”’ Then in a passion of grief she dropped 
her work upon the old dairy box, and laying 
her head beside it, sobbed ont, “O mammy, 
mammy !"’ 

The dog put his head close to the girl’s and 
whined compassionately. It was the dog’s action 
that decided Miss Westley. She walked over to 
the kitchen steps and laid her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

‘Kit,’ she said, “you and me's gunno teck 
another look for that five dollars.’’ 

There was a faint, stray gleam of gratitude 
shining through the dreary hopelessness in Kit's 
eyes as she and Miss Westley searched the dining- 
room. Under the plaited rag mats they looked, 
in the cupboard, behind the pictures. Not until 
it was time to get supper did Miss Westley 
discontinue ordering, or her energetic left hand 
give up “the hunt.” 

“TI don't see who else could ’a’ took it,’ said 
Miss Westley, looking at her still bandaged hand 
as she spoke of its useful substitute, “but no 
more do I understand about the dog.”’ 

Some one else was bothered about Miss Westley’s 
“reg’lar help.’’ The girl’s sad eyes followed 
Maria home to her cabin every other week, when 
she returned from fulfilling her duty as wash- 
woman at the red brick house. 

“I knowed Miss Westley’d git over it,” thought 
Maria, “‘but Kit sutt’ny do look bad.” Then 
Maria went to her mantel shelf, and taking down 
a teapot witha broken spout, slowly and carefully 
looked over the contents. 

“TI wonder ef ’t's ’most ’nough,”’ she muttered ; 
after.which.she put on her sunbonnet and went to 
the store. 

“People don’t generally get money changed 
into a bigger piece,’’ said the storekeeper, with a 
laugh, as he counted Maria’s change, and gave 
her back thirty-five cents in addition to a worn 
five-dollar note. 

**Yo’ sho’ it’s good ?”’ asked Maria, examining 
the money doubtfully. 

‘As good as the new one you brought me a 
couple of months ago,”’ said the man reassuringly. 
“You're gettin’ fond of five-dollar notes, Maria 
Corn.” 

“La, no, sah,”’ cried Maria, giggling. 
mekkin’ a mistake dat time, sho’.’’ 

It was washday at Miss Westley’s, and the last 
piece had been pinned to the line, when Maria 
cried out in her old-time, quarrelsome voice : 

“TI hope, Kit, yo’ done foun’ dat money Miss 
Westley los’ under de candlestick ?” 

Miss Westley heard the voice of the washwoman, 
and paused in her work of setting the dining-table 
with one hand. 

“T can’t understand about the dog,” she said, 
under her breath. 

“Yo’ gunno teck a good look fo’ it right off,”’ 
cried Maria. ‘Yo’ think I’m gunno hev people 
tellin’ me I puts a chile out dat steals? Yo’ come 
‘long in de house dis minute an’ teck a look fo’ 
dat money.”’ 

It was not with a very good grace that Maria’s 
daughter followed her mother’s orders, stooping 
to look under the cupboard at her command, and 
lighting a lamp to view the closet. 

‘An’ yo’ mean to tell me,” continued the 
scolding mammy, ‘“‘yo’ aint teck de trouble to 
look in de clawset all dis time? Hev yo’ looked 
under de woodbox? "Taint no tellin’ whar de 
rats done kerried it! An’ yo’ aint search behin’ 
de flour-bar’1? Go ’long! I didn’t know yo’ was 
80 good-fo’-nothin’, Kit. Push dat flour-bar’l 
*way from de wall dis instan’.’’ 

Kit was a good-sized girl, but the flour-barrel 
was rather heavy, and perhaps she grumbled a 
little as she obediently pulled it out from the wall. 

‘An’ yo mean to say dar ain’ nothin’ dar?” 

But Kit, in a state of wonderment and delight, 
had stooped and picked up something spread out 
behind the flour-barrel. The tears and laughter 
were struggling in her black eyes as she turned 
about and screamed : 

“Miss Wes’ley, 
Wes’ley!" 

Miss Westley, who had heard it all, came to the 
door, and put out her hand for the five dollars. 
What difference did it make if the note were 
dingy and torn, and the other had been crisp and 
new! She put out her hand for the five dollars, 
but she took the girl’s hand with it. 

“Kit,” she said, tremulously, ‘the dog hed 
more sense’n me !"* 

Maria was sitting in one corner of the kitchen. 
Her scolding was over; her black face was 
beaming with pride and cheerfulness. Perhaps 
in all her life Maria Corn had never been so 
thoroughly happy. 

“Yaas'm,"’ she 


“Yo’ 


yer ’tis! Yer ‘tis, Miss 


said. ‘Kit, she lack her 


| keep up to yo’ brag, Kit, an’ yo’ boun’ to git 
| long.” Louise R. BAKER. 
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BEYOND. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away. 
Selected. —Henry Burton. 
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For the Companion. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW WORLD. 


Budge Hopkins, playing in the back yard 
between the farm-house kitchen and the wood- 
shed, had no animate companions but the hens 
that scampered a few, fluttering steps out of his 
way, as he ran back and forth with his clattering 
home-made toy wagon. He was industriously 
collecting sticks that were make-believe rails for 
a make-believe fence by the hencoop that was his 
barn. 

At length the barn-yard was fenced, and stocked 
with a wagon load of smooth, cobblestone cows. 
Budge stabled them, milked them, foddered them 
and turned them out, again and again, till he 
grew weary, as many an older farmer does of the 
monotonous round of chores. There he sat, gently 
pushing his wagon to and fro, and listening to 
indoor sounds. 

“Yes,’’ his mother was saying to Martha, the 
hired girl, ‘‘Brush let his place this year, a pur- 
pose so he and she could go to the Chicago Fair. 
They've ben gone as much as six weeks, haint 
they ?”’ 

He could only hear the spiteful thump of the 
flatiron that emphasized Martha’s reply. Mrs. 
Hopkins proceeded to a long description of the 
dresses and other costly preparations of Mrs. 
Brush. Then Budge’s interest keenly revived as 
he heard his mother say : 

“Yes, but Ae and I couldn’t both go, and I 
couldn’t go and leave Budge nor go and take 
him.”’ 

Budge had never dreamed of coming so near 
visiting the Fair as to be thought of in connection 
with it. He had heard enough about it and of 
Columbus ever since last fall, when there was 
such a time at the schoolhouse, and he had 
recited : 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed o’er the ocean blue. 


Now he didn’t care about the old Fair. He 
would rather discover something, and have folks 
make a fair about it, than to see forty other 
folks’s fairs. There must be a great unknown 
world beyond the crest of the lofty hill whose 
wooded eastern incline sloped down to the pasture 
edge but half a mile from the house. 

He had been so far several times with his father 
and with Nathan for the cows, but beyond their 
shadowy verge, the woods were an unsolved 
mystery to him. Now Budge’s eyes ran to the 
hills, and he was suddenly filled with a mighty 
purpose. : 

‘*Mother, gimme some pervisions,”’ he drawled, 
going to the kitchen door with his wagon. 
a-goin’ discoverin’, an’ I’ve got to have pervi- 
sions.” 


handed a big, hot, twisted doughnut from a heaped 
pan. 

“IT want two. I'm goin’ to be gone a year.” 

“A whole year, Budge!’ she said, laughing. 
‘“‘Why then, I guess you wild want two.’’ With 
a kiss on his sunburnt cheek, she added a round 
doughnut with a hole in the middle. Budge 
dropped them into the wagon box and trundled 
off toward the lane to the pasture, while his 
mother never thought of his going beyond the 
yard. He was a great boy for “playing things.” 

When he entered the lane his wagon became a 
ship, sailing along a wide river whose shores were 
the wall and rail fence, overgrown with elder- 
bushes, fading goldenrod and blackcap vines, 
long since robbed by the birds of their last dried 
berry. 

Budge hoped that the country he was to discover 
might have berry-bushes bearing luscious fruit all 
the year round, and birds that always sang. No 
birds sang now over the corn-shocks that stood in 
the meadows like the wigwams of an Indian 
village, unless it was a bluebird, chanting, far 
aloft, a plaintive farewell to departed summer. 

He heard the voices of his father and the hired 
man above the rustle of the cornstalks, and the 
occasional rumble of ears emptied into the wagon. 
They, too, were talking of the great Chicago 
Fair. 

He voyaged out into the ocean of pasture, 
touching now and then at ant-hill islands, and 
coming to where the cows were grazing. 

The great creatures raised their heads to stare 
curiously at the little figure so unfamiliar to them 
here. They were walruses, or whales, or some 
other sea monsters, yet cows so much that he did 
not fear them. 

At last, leaving Spot, Brindle, Cherry and all 
the rest looking up mildly to get a last glimpse of 
the broad-brimmed straw hat and little checked 
gingham blouse, Budge came to the edge of the 
woods. 

When he got well into the woods he found them 
quite unnavigable for his ship. She ran foul of 
roots and saplings in a vexatious fashion, and 





“I’m 


She looked at him with an amused smile as she | 


and left her. Recovering the provisions, he 
trudged bravely on. 

Presently a large bird—a wild hen he was sure 
—ran on before him, crying, “Quit! quit!’ and 
then burst away in sudden flight, with a thunder 
of wings that startled him. 

He soon found a doughnut in each hand so 
inconvenient that he sat down on @ mossy .0g to 
relieve himself of a part by eating the twisted one. 
The other was handy to carry because of the hole, 
into which he could slip two fingers. 

The woods were aglow with autumnal colors so 
bright that they seemed to diffuse light every- 
where, and the stray splashes of sunlight were 
scarcely noticeable. It was so still that when a 
topmost ripened leaf detached itself from the 
twig that bore it, Budge could hear it slipping 
and fluttering all the way down, and his ear 
caught the faint tick of its final alighting. 

He could not tell how far away the squirrel was 
rasping a nut nor the woodpecker chiselling a tree, 
but he could hear the faint patter of their chips on 
the dead leaves. 

Then there was a rustle of feet, till a yellow 
dog with sharp, black ears and nose, and a beau- 
tiful bushy tail came trotting out before him. 
Becoming aware of him by a whiff of scent, it 
stopped short and turned its cunning eyes full 
upon him with more curiosity than alarm. Was 
this unusual visitor of the woods a two-legged 
lamb that might afford a toothsome repast? 

Budge felt a littie queer under the scrutinizing 
gaze, and making a threatening gesture, cried, 
“Get out!” 

The yellow dog laid back its ears, bristled the 
hair on its back, uttered a short, gasping bark, 
sprang out of sight behind a tree, and went 
bounding off in long leaps that could be heard 
afar rustling in the dry leaves. 

Budge thought he had already found a strange 
world where there were wild hens and wild dogs 
wandering at will. There must be more wonderful 
things beyond. So, getting to his feet, he pushed 
forward to discover them. With nothing to guide 
him, and without being aware of keeping his 
course, he held straight westward. 

On the tops of the ledges, where the rocks were 
padded with cushions of gray moss, he found the 
huckleberry-bushes loaded with fruit yet un- 
spoiled by frost, and lingered a little to gathera 
full feast of them—a repast from which many a 
pretty wild hen took flight at his approach and 
would not be coaxed back, though he called never 
so persuasively. 

By and by he had passed beyond the brightness 
of the deciduous trees, and entered the dark 
shadows of the hemlocks and pines, between 
whose trunks he presently caught glimpses of 
sunshine and blue sky level with his eyes. 

Budge pushed through some low pine boughs, 
and stepped forth into the broad sunlight in an 
open space on the hilltop. Far before him stretched 
a world more wonderful than he had ever dreamed 
of. 

Away to the west it was bounded by a broken 
wall of mountains, but little bluer than the sky 
of which they seemed builded. Nearer were 
others made partly of blue sky and partly of the 
autumnal gold of leaves. At their feet lay the 
blue and silver expanse of Champlain, dotted 
| with white sails. 

Nearer him were woods gay as flower-beds, 
| with shining streams winding through them out 
of green fields where were toy houses and barns 
and moving cows no bigger than mice grazing in 
| toy pastures divided by toy fences. 
| Almost beneath him, where it seemed as if he 
might throw a stone, he could see a man much 
| smaller than any boy, herding some of these 
| mites of cattle. Budge could hear his small voice 
floating up like a queer birdnote, ‘“Whoey! 
| Whoey !”’ 

A great hawk launched forth from a tree-top 
| beneath him and sailed away, screaming, far 
| above the manikin and his tiny herd, upon whom 
| Budge dreaded to see the immense bird pounce. 
| But it melted away to a speck in the hazy air, 
and was no bigger than a mosquito when it 
hovered over the miniature trees of the lowlands. 

Then he heard a distant rumble, that grew to 
be a roar, mingled at times with a mellow whistle, 
| and a railroad train came gliding through the 
| Plain with a dissolving wedge of vapor briefly 
dividing the landscape. The roar and whistle 
| echoed back and forth across the wide valley, 
and made the rock-built hill tremble. Budge 
| wondered how such a little train could make so 


| ‘ ‘ 
great a noise, and watched till it crept away into 





the hazy distance and its thunder died to a low 


murmur. 
| His small body was weary with travel, his eyes 
‘tired with the sight of many wonders. Lying 
back on the soft gfass, he closed his lids, thinking 
he would rest a little and then go home and tell 
all about this beautiful, new and unknown world. 
The afternoon was waning when it occurred to 
Mrs: Hopkins that it was long since she had seen 
or heard her little boy. She went to the door 
and called, but got no response. Presently 
Martha took alarm, and the two women looked 
to see that the cistern was covered, listened down 
the well and made a tour of the barns. 
‘‘He must ‘a’ gone out where they’re huskin’,” 
| said Martha; but Mrs. Hopkins was much con- 
cerned. 
It was near chore-time, and she soon saw her 
| husband coming to the house alone. 





“Haint Budge been with you?” she asked. 

“Budge? Why, I haint seen him since noon.”’ 

“Oh, dear! Where can he be?” she almost 
sobbed. “I haint seen him since two o’clock. 
He said he was goin’ discoverin’.”” 

“Mebby he’s gone with Nathan after the 
cows,” the father suggested, trying to appear 
easy. ‘He'll turn up all right, Miny; or mebby 
he's climbed onto the haymow and gone to 
sleep.”” 

Joel Hopkins made the barns ring with lusty 
calls, but there was no response save the rebound- 
ing echoes and the cackle of startled fowls. 
Nathan heard the outcry, and hurrying the cows 
till their hoofs clattered, presently appeared at 
the barn-yard gate. 

“Did you see anything of Budge ?"”’ Joel asked, 
quickly. 

Nathan hooked the gate deliberately while he 
pondered the question, tin like a true Yankee 
asked another. , 

“Why, haint he round? Wal, now, like 
*nough that ’counts for it,”’ he said, with exasper- 
ating slowness. 

«**Counts for what ?’’ demanded Mr. Hopkins, 
sharply. 

“Why,” drawled Nathan, ‘‘a curious-lookin’ 
mark I seen in the dust up to the end of the lane. 
It never come to me what it was, but it’s the 
track o’ Budge’s little waggin; an’ I seen it again 
on a ant-hill ’way up in the middle o’ the pastur’. 
But I never see his track nor nothin’ o’ him. 
Mebby he went up to the edge o’ the woods 
lookin’ for wa’nuts.”’ 

Nathan was a fox-hunter, and always on the 
lookout for tracks. 

“Joel, you and Nathan must go right up there 
and took for him,” cried Mrs. Hopkins, who had 
listened breathlessly to the slowly imparted 
intelligence. ‘‘Me and Marthy ‘ll milk. Oh, 
dear!’ she sobbed, ‘he said he was goin’ to be 
gone a year, and I’d be happy if I knew I’d see 
him alive and well as soon as that.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw, Mis’ Hopkins, we'll find him all right, 
never you fear,’”’ said Nathan, reassuringly; but 
as he retraced his way up the lane he plied his 
long legs so briskly that it put Joel Hopkins out 
of breath to keep at his heels. 

“If the poor little chap’s got turned round in 
the woods, there’s no tellin’ where he'll stray to,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ we’ve got to hustle to find him afore 


dark. ’Cordin’ to the waggin track, he was 
layin’ straight for the woods. Wa’nuts, I 
guess.” 


There was no sign of Budge among the hick- 
ories, but just inside the woods Nathan’s eyes, in 
whose slow gaze one would never guess there was 
such alertness, detected the track of the little 
wagon; and presently with a whoop be announced 
the discovery of the wagon itself. 

Nathan was the master now, and made Joel 
keep behind or to one side so that he might not 
spoil the trail, which was followed with studious 
care—now by a footprint in moss or mold, now 
by a broken twig or overturning of dead leaves. 

“It does beat all,” said Nathan, admiringly, as 
they stopped on a ledge where Budge had made a 
broad trail through huckleberry bushes, ‘‘the 
way that little critter has stuck to his course. I 
tell you what, he’ll make a regular woods 
ranger.” 

When the two men came out upon the hilltop, 
a few rods apart, it was still lighted by the 
lingering day, though a distant lighthouse on the 
lake was shining amid the deepening gloom like 
a stranded star. ' 

Joel Hopkins shuddered at the thought of 
the sheer precipice that, just before, dropped a 
hundred feet to the rocky slope beneath. There 
his little boy might be lying dead! 

Then he saw Nathan signalling to him silently 
with an uplifted arm. In a few moments both 
men were stooping over a little bunch of yellow 
straw and checked gingham, half-hidden in the 
wiry grass. Tall, gaunt, uncouth Nathan called 
Budge’s name so softly, and laid such gentle 
hands upon him, that the half-awakened child 
threw his arms about his neck and cried out ina 
sleepy voice: 

“O mother! I ’scovered all ’Meriky!” 

Row anv E. Rosprnson. 
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FIRING A ROCKET. 





One night the Royal Arch lay in the Downs, 
the great roadstead, protected by the natural 
breakwater of the dreaded Goodwin Sands. An 
easterly gale caused the ship to drag her anchors, 
and she was in danger of striking the surf-beaten 
shore. Blue lights were burnt on board as signals 
of distress, and in the absence of the captain, who 
was on shore, one of the mates decided to fire a 
rocket. 

He had never fired a rocket, and there was no 
rocket-stand at hand. But he was an Irishman 
and, as is the way of his countrymen, never 
hesitated to undertake anything from doubt of 
his ability to do it. He determined to let the 
rocket off through the iron chimney of the ship’s 
galley or cooking-house. 

As the sea was rolling over the deck, and 
washing through the galley, it was only by great 
efforts that the mate fastened the rocket in the 
chimney. To do this he had removed the rocket 
from its stick, and fastened it upside down. 
The rocket, being upside down, failed to go off 
when the mate applied a lighted match to the 
lower end. Then he tried the uppermost end. 
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“The explosion,” said an English sailor on 
board, “‘blowed him clean hout of the galley 
into the lee scuppers. He kept shouting, like 
forty blue murders, ‘I’m dead! I’mdead! I’m 
dead!’ ”” 

The Deal life-boat placed a crew on board the 
drifting ship, and they slipped her cables, put her 
before the gale and brought her safe to Cowes. 


-e- — 
SCANDAL’S TONGUE. 


Though scandal’s tongue is never mute, 
One thought should always comfort bring: 
*Tis not the sour and crabbed fruit 
wasps delight the most to sting. 


From the German. —F. M. Ray. 
—— —_<oe—___ 
For the Companion. 


MR. HOBDAY’S TOOTHACHE. 


My friend, Mr. Edward Hobday, is one of the 
people who disparage whatever is not their own. If 
one of his acquaintance has a possession—a horse, 
a boat, a garden, a pie, an umbrella—which is an 
object of pride to the owner, Hobday usually 
remembers having owned or at least seen or heard 
of a far more remarkable object of the same kind. 
So when he found me one evening with a severe 
toothache, I was not surprised to hear him say: 

“Hm! Toothache! If you’d ever suffered from 
one as I have, you’d know!” 

I ventured to defend my own as a remark- 
able specimen of its kind, for few things 
are more exasperating than to have one’s 
toothache depreciated. But Mr. Hobday told 
me the following story, which I know to be 
true, in the main, and I was obliged to admit 
that I had never possessed so disastrous an 
ache. He said: 

The toothache took me when I was on the 
Pacific coast in one of those new cities where 
nothing was done except the great work of 
“booming the town.” The population lived 
in tents and rough shanties, and dentists and 
such luxuries were as scarce as kings and 
dodos. 

It was about half-past nine in the evening, 
when the pain became almost unbearable— 
none of your mild, comfortable aches, that 
ar? merely an excuse for idleness and a bid 
for human sympathy. I left my quarters 
and went down by the water-front to walk in 
the cool of the evening. 

To my surprise and delight I saw near 
the wharf a tent, with the illuminated sign 
“Dentist” in front. The tooth had transported 
me beyond any fear of dentistry by this 
time, and I entered the dread presence with 
the joy that a captive feels when he sees the 
approach of the executioner who is to end a 
long period of torture. 

I found the operator sitting in the one chair 
in the tent, beside a table where were a few 
dental tools, a small bottle andalamp. He 
rose and offered me the chair. 

“Take ether?” he asked. 

“No. Hurry up and pull it—that’s all.” 

In locating the tooth he gave me several 
quite needless digs, and again suggested 
ether. Again I declined. 

“Ivll come hard,” said he, mournfully, 
giving me a tweak with the forceps. 

“All right—whatever you please; only be 
quick about it.” Whereupon he poured 
something on a cloth which he held to my 
mouth and nostrils. 

I might have known, from the first sniff, 
that it was chloroform. Soon the light grew 
dim, and I felt very cold and dizzy. 

I awoke in intense darkness, gasping for , 
breath, and with a sense of suffocation at 
breathing foul and heavy air. There was a 
rushing sound about me, like that of a storm. 

I tried to rise, but struck my head hard and lay 
down again. Everything seemed unsteady. There 
was a sense of swaying and rolling. I tried to | 
remember how I had come there, and where I was. | 

Then I noticed that I was lying in a pool of water 
that swashed from side to side. This seemed to 
negative the theory I had begun to form—that I 
had been buried alive. 

I heard a trampling over me, and called out with 
all my might. My voice sounded hollow and 
strange. It frightened me. 

I yelled again and again, when a square of light 
shone above me, and a voice called: 

“Who be you, and what a-hollerin’ at? Hold y’r | 
noise an’ come out.” 





“Now don’t say nothin’ to the cap’n about it, 
or let on as you know, or as I told you.” 
| I promised, at length. 
| “Well, then, about ten last night come a boat 
alongside. ‘Hello, Davison!’ says the cap’n. 
| ‘That you?’ 
| “*Tha’s me!’ says the man in the boat. 

“ ‘*Got a chicken?’ says the cap’n. 

“*A good un,’ says Davison. 

“*Here’s for him then,’ says the cap’n, an’ throws 
a rope, which by an’ by up comes a bag at the end 
of it, an’ they dumps you out on deck, which was 
the first I seen of you. 

“Cap’n says to Davison as how you wasn’t much 
to look at. Davison he held forth as how you 
was a corker when sensible, an’ finally you was all 
paid for an’ Davison went ashore. In other words, 
young man, you was ‘Shanghaied.’ ” 

I began to understand. The dentist had drugged 
me, carried me to the schooner, and sold me for 
the voyage. The practice called “Shanghai-ing” 
was not at all uncommon on the western coast in 
those years. Five to ten dollars a man was the 
usual commission; but captains, whose crews were 
very short-handed and who could not get men to 
sign, often paid much more. 

“What had I better do?” I asked. 





jump overboard, or you kin stay aboard. Over- 
board is terrible cold water, and cramps—most 
likely—and blackfish. Aboard there’s cap’n, an’ 
hard work an’ mebbe pay and mebbe not—cap’ns 








“Well, boy, they aint no great choice. You kin | 


How long I drifted I canpot tell; but I opened 
my eyes on a bright sky, and felt the warmth of 
the sun delightfully. 

My limbs were still numb, and with some pain 
revived. Then I rose and looked about. I was 
lying on the beach where, hours before, the tide 
had left me. 

On one side were the green waters of the Straits, 
on the other the stately, sombre woods where one 
might look through shade into deeper shade far 
within. I could hear the sound of running water, 
clearly distinguishable from the wash of the sea, 
the welcome tinkle of a stream among the rocks 
under the trees. 

The salt water I had swallowed, ani 


had left a light crust on my lips, and the long | who had befriended me. 
abstinence and fatigue had made me very thirsty. | ashore. 


On I staggered, guided by sound, to the stream. 

It seemed to be dodging about me and laughing 
at my efforts to find it, for my senses were dull 
with exposure and weariness, and the woodland 
echoes shifted the sound as I moved; but at last I 
reached it, and was wonderfully refreshed, 

There were trout in the clear waters, but I had 
no means of catching them or of building a fire to 
cook them. 


| 
which | 


No more could I catch any of the wild | 
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as far as food went. The toothache had left me. 
My kind hosts showed me the way to Seguin, and 
from that point I took the next boat for the 
outskirts of civilization. 

Mr. Hobday paused. I admitted that no tooth- 
|} ache of mine had ever caused so much trouble. 
| But my friend had more to tell. He said: That 
isn’t all. I was not the only sufferer. The dentist 
| had the worst time of all. No, I didn’t find him; 
| but retribution did. Three or four years after I 
was standing on a wharf at San Francisco, when a 
man came and stared at me. 

“Thought you was drownded,” he said. 

“Never!” said I, 
Then I saw that he was the sailor on the schooner 
I told him how I came 
| ‘When the cap’n found you wasn’t there,” said 
he, “he hadn’t no words bad enough to express his 
feelin’s. ‘I’ll teach Davison,’ says he, ‘to ship 
men onto me that sneak away in the night into 
the water with my life-preservers!’ So when we 
come south he looks up Davison, who was stil! in 
| the Shanghai trade, though he’d give up playin’ 
| dentis’. 

“*Davison,’ says the cap’n, ‘git me a chick’n.’ 


fowl that swam invitingly near shore in the Straits. | So Davison comes aboard that night with a man in 


But I managed to kill a squirrel as he came from 
his hole in a stump, and the flesh, dried in the sun 
on a bit of bark laid on the burning sand, was a 
little better than nothing. 

As night approached I stripped the moss which 





In rough Hands. 


makes their own terms with Shanghais. Y’ see, 
cap’n ’ll kind o’ keep up the idee that you come 
aboard to steal; not as he thinks any one b’lieves 
it, but jest for form’s sake, like.” 

I thought the matter over. A sealing cruise to 
Alaska was not a charming prospect, especially 
with a brutal captain, who would probably leave 
me in Alaska after getting the utmost service out 
of me at the seal fisheries. 

On the other hand, the water is bitter cold in the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca, and my chances of 
reaching shore alive were very small. Not that 
there was any danger from the blackfish alluded 
to; they are the meekest of creatures. 

But for the toothache, which had survived my 


I raised my head, struck it again, and flopped adventures and had gained strength through ad- 
back. | versity, I should hardly have taken the step I took 


“T’ll help ye then!” shouted my new acquaint- 
ance, savagely. He came down through the square 
of light, seized me and hustled me roughly up to 
the open air. I was on the deck of a large schooner 
under full sail! 








| reckless. 


that night. But the pain made me desperate and 
So I found a life-preserver, and in the 
pitch dark night swung a rope over the rail and 
let myself down into the water. 


Nobody noticed, though I feared the flashes of 


Six or eight men, lounging about, looked at me phosphorescence, where the water broke, would 


with some amusement. But the captain showed 
every sign of surprise and anger. 


“What’r’ you a-doin’ of down into my hold?” he | 


yelled. 
vessel? You come to steal, an’ fell down in yer 


“Whad’ye’r mean by comin’ aboard this 


draw attention. But the schooner sped along, 
| leaving a gleaming wake. 

I was alone in the darkness, miles from shore, 
with a life-preserver for a craft, a general idea of 
direction for chart and compass, a little hope in 


tracks, eh? Sarved yer right!” my heart and a maddening pain in my jaw. 


I gazed helplessly around. Then he ordered me 
to give an account of myself, which I tried to do. 

“Shut up!” roared the captain. “Yer drunk!” 
After more abuse I was informed that I should 
work my passage and work hard, too, or—here 
followed a number of threats, of which flaying 
alive and subsequent pickling was perhaps the 
least unattractive. 


I was then ordered to move some boxes and 


sacks. But this proving too much for my strength, 
I was allowed to rest. One of the sailors came 
over and looked at me as I lay propped against a 
sack. 

“Well, lad, how d’ye like it?” he asked, kindly 
enough. 

“Where are we bound, and what for?” 

“*Laska, sealin’.” 

“How did I come on board?” 

“In a bag,” said the man, and laughed a little. 

“What do you mean?” 


The shore had been hidden all day in the haze 
and smoke of forest fires, so that I had no idea 
how far out I might be. The wind was blowing 
from the northwest, however, when I left the ship, 
and ought, if it so continued, to land me in time, 
dead or alive, somewhere on the Washington 
shore of the straits, near Squin Bay. 

The water was icy, and while my head and 


arms had not lost their strength, all of me below 
the life-preserver had lost feeling. My sensation 
was of being only a head, shoulders and arms 
| perched on a life-preserver. 

Every little while a wave broke over my head. 
My arms grew colder, and the numbness began to 
creep over me; but I still paddled along as well as 
I could, while the life-preserver bobbed over the 

| waves. After a space which was probably about an 

| hour and a half, and which seemed an unusually 
long night, I lost consciousness again. 


shoulders were still comparatively warm and my | 





| a bag. 

“*T aint no use fur no sech chick’n as that,’ says 
the cap’n. ‘He’s too limp an’ floppy. But never 
| mind,’ says he, ‘never mind—you’ll do jest as well, 

for my purposes, Davison!’ 

“So he claps Davison down in the hold, 
and sends some o’ the boys ashore with the 
chick’n. And if ever a man was a miserable, 
hard worked, ill fed slave, it were that 
sume Davison—an’ the cap’n’s got him yet.” 

Mr. Hobday’s story was a true one. The 
“Shanghai” trade has languished, for men in 
search of work are no longer scarce on the 
coast; but the “potlatch” will exist as long 
as there is a Siwash on earth who can obtain 
a week’s provisions. FRANCIS DANA. 


=o 
For the Companion. 


IN THE MACARONI COUNTRY. 


Macaroni, not bread, is the staff of life in 
Italy. In every kitchen, from the lowest to 
the highest, it is daily cooked in some form, 
and with the very poor it is often almost the 
only food. There are as many modes of 
serving it as there are grades in the social 
scale. 

The poorest class of people simply boil 
their macaroni in salted water. A frequent 
sight is of picturesque, ragged, brown. 
skinned creatures eating long, slippery ropes 
of boiled macaroni in the open streets. With 
head thrown well back, they hold one end of 
the long, floury ribbon in the fingers high in 
air. It rapidly grows shorter and shorter, 
and finally disappears altogether. 

People a little higher in the social scale 
still boil macaroni in salted water, but drink 
cheap Chianti wine with it. In private fam- 
ilies and in restaurants of the better class 
it is cooked in many delicious ways. 

Baked with layers of Swiss and Parmesan 
cheese, boiled with cheese and cream, stewed 
with veal or chicken broth, or dressed with 
tomato sauce, bread sauce or egg sauce—no 
matter how the Italian cook prepares it, this 
staple food of their nation is invariably 
excellent. 

But, alas! good and palatable as it is, the 
macaroni consumed in Italy, especially in the 
neighborhood of Naples, is not manufactured 
with desirable attention to cleanliness. 

He who has taken that long drive along 
the southern coast from Naples to Pompeii, 
through the town of Torre Annunziata, 


grows six inches deep in huge mats on the ancient | where macaroni factories so abound, will never 
trunks, and piled myself a bed. There I slept | forget how his carriage passes between long 


warmly and well till broad day, when I arose 
refreshed, though fiercely hungry. 


| 
} 


lines of the drying stuff. The wheels almost rub 
against it as they add their contribution to the 


I determined to push along the shore to the | large amount of dirt already collected upon the 


eastward, where if I lived and walked long enough 
I should doubtless find either white settlers or 
Siwash fishermen. 


drying macaroni. 
It hangs on long poles of bamboo, which swing 
between upright poles. At a distance one might 


The travelling was hard, for the sand beach | suppose that all the Neapolitan world had been 
soon gave way to rough pebbles, and the pebbles | washing clothes, and that this were drying day. 


to a steep, loose, shelving shore. 
to travel in the woods through thick brush and 
over fallen logs. 


After that I had | Approaching nearer, the clothes become long, yel- 


lowish ribbons of drying macaroni. It is swung 
before low, black doorways, and women, men, 


Had I gone a hundred feet farther in from the | children and dogs swarm around it, and rub against 


shore I should have found a well-beaten trail to 
Seguin, but I struggled ahead on a parallel, with 
bruised shins and torn clothing. 


Toward night I heard voices ahead, and saw | hands on the mass. 


it as they pass in and out of the mass of dough 
waving in the air. 
Women think nothing of wiping their soiled 


I watched one day a dog 


smoke blowing over the water. Fire gleamed covered with mud walk unmolested in and out of 
through the forest as I came nearer. Finally I | the long, moist strings hung quite within hi@reach, 


came to a clearing by the water. 

There was a broad sandspit, and by the edge of 
the woods were built two great sheds, or lodges. 
Before these blazed large fires, and the light 
shone on a number of queer, dwarfish figures, who 
were busy with an immense pile of game anid 
other provisions. 

The men were hideous of feature, with coarse, 
heavy, sleepy faces, their squat figures clad in the 


typical garb of the tramp—the refuse of ragbag | 


and ash-heap. The women were better dressed 


than their husbands and fathers, and wore bright | 


shawls. Nearly all, of both sexes, were barefoot. 
I had come upon a “potlatch.” 

“Potlatch” is the Chinook word for “present” or 
“treat.” The Siwash, or coast Indian, holds on 
state occasions a feast, to which each member of 
the tribe or tribes who celebrate it contributes. 
They amass all the edibles they can get in an open 
place on the shore, and then eat the pile—an 
operation which often keeps them busy for several 
days or a week. This is called a “potiatch.” 

I found them hospitable and friendly. At 
another time I could hardly have done justice to 
such immense good cheer, but my late experience 
had qualified me to eat nobly on through bear, 
venison, duck, grouse, trout, salmon, sugar, bread, 
potatoes, or whatever lay at hand. 

In two days I had made up for all my lost time, 


and nobody thought to chase him away. 

I have seen worse yet—too unpleasant to relate. 
But in spite of all this the people seem to find the 
food sweet and palatable when cooked. 

After it is thoroughly dried into crisp, long pipes 
or ribbons there is little evidence that it has been 
soiled. Carefully wiped, soaked and dressed it is 
perhaps not so unclean as one might suppose. 
Yet I was much consoled to learn that this maca- 
roni of Naples is not exported, but kept mainly 
for the use of the people themselves. That which 
we eat at home is prepared in larger, cleaner 
factories in other parts of Italy. 

The fabrici, so-called, of southern Italy, are all 
small, but numerous. They stretch for a long 
distance along the coast toward Pompeii, and line 
both sides of the streets. Before almost every 
door are these long rows of the drying macaroni, 
flying like flags in the air. 

Barefooted men emerge from the doors from 
time to time, bearing poles of bamboo filled with 
the freshly-made macaroni, and place them 
between the upright, waiting “clothes poles,” 
taking away those that are dried and ready for 
use. In the warm, sunny air of the south, two or 
three days’ drying makes the dough pipes hard 
and brittle. 

Judging from the outside, I was prepared for 
something much worse within when I entered a 
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small macaroni factory. But the interior was! Then, smiling prohdly with an air of having 
comparatively clean. There was a large, bare-| done his whole duty, he presented it for us to see. 


| of the Fair? Of course it has taught us once 


| more the lesson we have learned so often before— 


floored room, with a dark-beamed ceiling from | It was then, like the rest, thrown over a bamboo | the greatness of our own country. Perhaps when 


which dangled many ropes of drying macaroni, pole and carried into the open air to dry. 
and thrown down near the door were bags of the As we turned to leave the macaroni factory 
prepared flour of which it is made. | every man in it sprang forward with one accord, 

The process of making it is very simple. The and asked for ‘drink money.” 
dough is mixed in a trough, or sink, simply by “For the bottle, Signora,”’ they said, holding 
out their brown palms. Then, fearing that 
we did not understand, they further explained 
in pantomime by putting their hands to their 
months in an attitude of drinking. This was 
done with those constant smiles, and with that 
graceful effrontery that these people know so 
well how to practise. 

We looked at the eager row of dark faces 
before us, and thought it a little hard that for 
our little peep into the macaroni factory we 
must supply “drink money”’’ for so many 
mouths. But.the looks of satisfaction which 
















we poured into the hands of one of 
them showed that they were quite 
content with a small contribution. 

In private houses 
and in good hotels 
the cooks often pre- 
pare the 
from the beginning, 


make to that of these 
doubtfully clean fab- 
rics. As a mark of 
favor the chef of our 
hotel in Rome gave 
me his mode of pre- 
paring it: 

“Take about twelve 
eggs,’ he said, ‘“‘and 
beat the yellows and 


slightly salted flour 
as they will take, 
and then moisten 
the thick mass with 
water. Knead this 
actively for a long, 
long time, then roll it 
into thin sheets and 
: : cut it into long strips. 
“ ; % Throw this over a 
long pole or rope to 
dry, and you will 
have enough maca- 
I took some | roni to make more than one savory dish.” 


A Macaroni Shop. 


adding water to the prepared flour. 
of this flour into my hands. It looks like our 
Indian meal, but is finer. | at least the satisfaction of knowing that the 

We were told that it is nothing but very | macaroni is clean. #irZaANor H. PATTERSON. 
glutinous wheat flour, with a plentiful admixture | 
of dried eggs. When a large mass of putty-like 
dough has been made, it is placed under a large, 
swinging beam of wood to be kneaded. 

Astride of this beam sat five or six almost 
naked, brown-backed men, see-sawing up and 
down, and pressing the beam by the weight of their 
bodies into the yielding lump of dough. Forward | 
and backward many times they went, the heavy | ee 
beam making deep creases at one round, to erase | 
them in the next. | THE CLOSE OF THE PAIR. 


What a picture they made, these see-sawing | The great World’s Fair has come to an end. 


a 


THE QUARTER CHIME. 
The quarter hour chimes, like some young life 
Whose tender melody 
Has just pequn; 
Not till the hour is done 
Can we know fully what the tune shall be. 
Sunday School Times. —Annie Temple. 


whites together. Mix | 
them with as much | 


When it is made at home in this way, one has 
seclusion to welcome the French admiral and 


greeted the half-dozen small coins which | 


preferring their own | 





| we have seen the superior achievements of other 
| peoples in some directions, it may also have 
| taught us national humility. 

We have been newly impressed with the 
wonderful advances made in science and industry, 
and in the control and direction of the forces of 
nature. 

Yet the memory of the enchanting scene as a 
whole, the combination of landscape, architecture 
and sculpture which was never before equalled 
for beauty, particularly the fairy scene in the 
Grand Court illuminated at night, will outlast 
every other remembrance of the Fair. 

To have introduced to millions of people the 
softening and ennobling influences of art in its 
highest forms is of itself a triumph for the far- 
seeing men and women who made beauty the 





they lavished on the enterprise. 
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For the Companion. 
CAPRICE AND LAw. 


The inconstant winds that rout the waves 
And shake the forest wide, 
Seem shouting “Foolish mortal, cast 
y tedious rules aside!” 
The stars that calmly tread their course 
The same that Moses saw— 
race on the skies a surer word, 
“Conform thy life to law!” 
Jas. A. TUCKER. 


macaroni | 


ne 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


For more than a fortnight during October all 
France was in a state of extravagant and almost 
hysterical joy. Six Russian war-ships visited 
Toulon, and this was taken to mean that an 
alliance existed between the republic and Russia. 


| France metaphorically if not literally clasped 
| the Russian sailors to her heart, and wept over great skill and agility. Their fond mothers dressed 


them tears of joy. At Toulon they were honored 
with magnificent festivities. Thence the admiral 
and fifty officers soon went to Paris, where they 
were greeted with a welcome nothing short of 
frantic. Afterward they journeyed overland to 
other cities, finding flowers flung before them 
everywhere, streets decked in their honor, and 


where shouts of applause for the Czar. 
This visit of the Russian squadron was osten- 





| 


| 


| at Cronstadt in July, 1891. 


sibly in return for the ‘‘call’’ of the French fleet 
On that occasion the 
Czar surprised the world by leaving his customary 


officers. It was plain that the affair had been 
arranged beforehand between the two govern- 
ments. So also with the Russian ‘‘call’’ at Toulon. 
No one doubts that both governments wish to 
signify that there is a close accord between them. 
But whether it amounts to a formal secret alliance 
is still unknown to the world. 

Some surprise has been expressed at the spec- 
tacle of republican France and autocratically 
governed Russia showing sympathy for each 





| do the French approve of autocracy ? 


other. Does the Czar support republicanism and 
‘To regard 


‘the matter in that way is to lose its meaning. 


Neapolitans, under that low-beamed ceiling, amid It was the most brilliantly successful exhibition | 
the swinging masses of drying macaroni! ‘They | ever held in any country. More extensive and | 


comprehensive than any previous fair, held in 
buildings of greater size and beauty than were 
ever before seen in one group, upon grounds 
ideally perfect, attended by larger numbers of 
visitors than have attended any other exhibition, 


were quite bare to the waist. Their backs were 
toward us, but their dark faces turned over their | 
shoulders in smiling curiosity toward us strange | 
intruders. Very thin trousers came only to the 
knees, and they swung their naked brown feet | 
hack and forth as the big beam moved up and | 
down. 

The perspiration was starting from every pore 
of the dark skins, but they were smiling like 
children at play. But this perpetual see-saw for 
bread and butter—or rather for macaroni—must 
soon become very unlike play. . 

When the dough is so thickly kneaded as to be 
difficult to impress with the fingers, these brown- 
bodied men spring from their see-saw and carry it 
to a round press which stands at one side of the 
room. The bottom of this press, or cylinder, was 
perforated with holes, through which the dough 
was pushed by a thick plate, or plunger, pressed 
down by a screw. This made macaroni without 
any holes in the sticks. 

When pipe macaroni is made, the holes in the 
bottom are wider above than below, and have 
‘‘mandrils’’ centred in them, so that the dough, 
when pushed through the hole, is pressed about 
a round piece of metal which shapes the inside 
face of the pipe macaroni. able, orderly and good-humored men and women 

If you take a funnel for pouring liquids into a | who thronged these buildings and the open spaces 
jar, and put a thin rod of iron through the funnel | around them! What an education to them was 
from above, and fasten this rod above but not | the marvellous collection of the achievements of 
below, so that it will remain firmly in the centre | man from every part of the country and from 
of the funnel’s hole, you will have a mold on the | the remotest corners of the earth! 
same principle as one for one stick of pipe | But we should not stop there. The people of 
macaroni. You can easily understand that if | this land are perhaps in no danger of overlooking 
the funnel were filled with dough, and this were | the wonders of agriculture and machinery and 
pressed down through the bottom and around the electricity. These they have ever before them. 
rod, it would come out as a pipe. , They are not so apt to be made aware of the 

As it issued in long, snaky ropes from the | educational power of beautiful creations of art. 
bottom of the press, a boy violently fanned them! If the millions of visitors to the Fair have 
to keep them from sticking together. The boy, in | learned more than ever before what man can do, 


his zeal to show the process to us, and also per- still more have they in the treasure-house of 


the whole was nearly met by the receipts—the 
place of supremacy in a long series of exhibitions 
may be claimed justly for this. 

Chicago is not a modest city. lt never hides 
its light under a bushel nor decries itself; but 
Chicago cannot make any boast in regard to this 
triumph which those who visited the city by the 
lake will not second enthusiastically. 

Unbounded confidence and unbounded enter- 
prise to support it, limitless hospitality, untiring 
zeal, intelligent, efficient and well-directed work, 
all these were brought to bear in favor of the 
stupendous andertaking, with the result that 
Chicago has won praise beyond measure, and has 
almost silenced criticism. 

But the real purpose of the Fair was not to 
glorify Chicago. It was to interest and instruct 
those who should be attracted within its gates. 
That object was splendidly accomplished. 

Think of the huge masses of peaceable, teach- 





haps with a wild idea of ‘dusting it off for | memory scenes of beanty in landscape, in archi- 
company,” pulled out an armful of the newly-/ tecture, in sculpture and in painting, which 
made macaroni strips, and energetically beat and | through them will influence all the future life of 
flopped them several times against the biack floor, | the nation. 

dusty and grimy with the accumulations of years. 


Is not this the greatest and most useful result 


| 





The truth is that Russia and France, if they 


cannot be correctly said to have common interests, | 


have certainly common antipathies, and are both 
in danger from the same set of opponents. 

The Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy does not threaten either 
France or Russia, but it is nevertheless a league 


and so well patronized that the enormous cost of | for checking either or both. The three countries 


stand agreed to make common cause against the 
two in case these unite against any one of the 
three. 

For instance, if France tried to regain Alsace- 
Lorraine from Germany, Italy would probably 
attack France, and Austria-Hungary would attack 
Russia should the Czar come to the aid of France. 

Or, again, if Russia made war to obtain any 
Slavonic territory on Austria-Hungary’s borders 
then Germany would back Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy would try to keep France in check. 

Moreover, the Triple Alliance would probably 
hold together if either of the allies were the 
aggressor against France or Russia. So here isa 
sufficient reason why the Czar and the republic 
should sympathize. 

But this is not all. France and Russia are 
both more or less in, opposition to Great Britain. 
Both are moving the frontiers of their Asiatic 
possessions toward India, England’s richest pos- 
session. Again, France deeply resents Britain’s 
occupation of Egypt, and Russia resents Britain’s 
frequent interference on behalf of ‘‘unspeakable’’ 
Turkey. So there are many strong reasons why 
the autocrat and the republic should be on good 
terms. 

But that they show that they are so is no reason 
to expect that they will soon be allies in war. 
The Czar is certainly fond of peace. France is 
better able than any of her rivals to sustain the 
cost of the game of “beggar my neighbor’ in 
armaments. Her interest is to wait for bank- 
ruptcy to shake Germany as it is now shaking 
Italy. Though the populace ofeParis may seem 
to wish for war the government of France does 
not. 


people eager to embrace them, and hearing every- 





distinguishing trait of the great exhibition, which | 
is worth all the labor and all the expenditure | 
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war with France, as Italy apparently wishes to 


do. In these days the danger of making war is a 
principal European argument for keeping the 
peace, hence the spectacle of France and Russia 
embracing tends to keep the war-dogs in fhe 
leash. 


* 
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BABIES’ PARADE. 


A new species of entertainment was provided 
this summer at some of the seaside resorts. It 
was a “Babies’ Parade.” The landlords and guests 
of the hotels subscribed a sum to buy prizes of 
differing value for the prettiest children of from 
four and six years old. 

A day was set apart and advertised for the 
exhibition of the children. This was made by a 
procession, which, with brass bands and banners, 
defiled along the highway past a stand on which 
the judges were seated. 

In one place a hundred and sixty children from 
one year to fifteen years old competed for prizes. 
This procession was headed by a band of young 
girls over twelve years old in fancy costumes. 
Prizes were given to the little girls in this band 
who were adjudged to be the prettiest, the most 
graceful and the best dressed. 

The spectacle attracted hundreds of spectators. 
The little girls who won prizes for their beauty or 





| picturesque dress, were, the papers state, “greeted 


with loud and prolonged cheering, which was 
renewed when the parade was over whenever 


| they appeared in public.” 


The children thus competing were not the 
daughters of parents whose poverty compeiled 
them to exhibit them for gain, but if the society 
reporter is to be believed, “belonged to wealthy 


| and fashionable city people.” 





| 
| 
| 











| over twenty years. 
| more highly respected. 


This opinion is not at variance with the enthu- ; 


siastic welcome given to the Czar’s officers. ‘That 


No such exhibition, it is almost needless to say, 
would be countenanced in the best society of any 
American city. 

In other summering places it is stated that the 
guests at the large hotels were frequently enter- 
tained by stage dances in the parlors, executed by 
little girls under ten years of age, who had been 
trained to the performances by professional dan- 
seuses. 

These poor babies “danced alone, displaying 


them as for the stage in silk tights and short black 
or yellow gauze skirts covered with spangles. 

“So pleased,” continues the reporter, “were the 
little tots with the applause which they received, 
that they usually preferred to spend the mornings 
in executing pas de seul in gauze and spangles to 
playing on the beach.” 

The Chinese mother bandages her baby’s feet 
and cripples them for life. Is it less barbarous 
in these American mothers, to cripple modesty, 
and delicacy of feeling, and to stimulate vanity 
and feverish, unhealthy desires in their innocent, 
helpless children? The soil is made barren in 
which the quiet, gentle graces that adorn childhood 
and make it beautiful might be cultivated. This 
is deadly work, which not medicine nor after 
repentance nor time itself can adequately repair. 


~~ 
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“TRUST THOSE AT HOME. 


A popular officer of a New York regiment was 
forced to resign his commission after confessing 
that he had embezzled five thousand dollars from 
his business employers. His reputation had been 
brilliant, his habits excellent. He neither gambled 
nor was intemperate with alcoholic liquors. His 
business had never been neglected, and he had 
been implicitly trusted by his employers. 

While living economically in Harlem, and sup- 
porting his mother and sisters, he married the 
daughter of a Western governor. Then he moved 
to a more expensive house, and attempted to live 
ostentatiously. 

Before he had been married six months the 
increased expense of housekeeping with the con- 
tinued necessity for providing for his mother and 
sisters, embarrassed him pecuniarily. His salary 
was not large enough to enable him to live up to 
the level of his new house and his ambitious 
surroundings. 

When he was pestered with duns and at his wits’ 
end for money, he betrayed his employers’ trust, 
and took from them without their knowledge sufli- 
cient to meet the claims of his creditors upon him. 
He compromised with conscience by calling it a 
“loan,” but as he had no prospect of repaying it, 
he could not have deceived himself. 

The embezzlement was concealed by false en- 
tries. It only afforded him temporary relief. 
Then he had recourse to another “loan” and the 
“borrowing” was continued until his crime was 
discovered. 

In the end he was ruined and exposed to criminal 
prosecution. His young wife, who had never known 
that his income was inadequate to the support of 
his family, was disgraced. His mother and sisters, 
who idolized him, hung their heads for shame. 
His regimental friends were compelled to cast him 
off. 

If he had frankly told those near and dear to 
him that he had made a miscalculation, and that 
they must either heavily retrench expenses or else 
give up their house and enable him to live within 
his means, every one of those faithful women 
would have seconded his proposal and made light 
of privations. 

Ile was not honest with them. His burdens he 
carried with aching heart for a season, and then 
in sheer desperation plunged into crime. 

A savings-bank treasurer not long ago was 
found to have robbed depositors to the extent of 
half a million dollars. It had been done by a 
system of peculation and false entries extending 
No man in Buffalo had been 
He received a compara- 
tively small salary at the bank, and had lived 
beyond his means. He educated his children 
expensively, entertained company lavishly in a 
handsome house, and sent his family to Europe for 
vacation journeys. 

This man had neither gambled nor speculated, 
but had simply lacked the courage and good sense 
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they were living, and to reduce his expenses. He 
robbed the bank every few weeks instead of facing 
the situation. In the end, after hiding his crime | 
for twenty years, and growing gray under his | 
intolerable burden of treachery and deceit he was 
arrested for embezzlement, and saved from a 
convict’s doom only by premature death. 

There should be no secrets at home which im- 
peril one’s integrity. Trust those who love you, | 
and count always on a woman’s power of adapta- 
bility and capacity for sacrifice. 


* 
* 





} 
| 
SHAFTS OF WIT. | 


Many a joke, good and bad, is credited to Thad- 
deus Stevens, the “great commoner,” as he was 
sometimes called, who led the Republicans in 
Congress during the Civil War and reconstruction | 
periods—always with force if not always with 
discretion. 

One of the very keenest of his jests, which is 
undoubtedly authentic, is so commonplace in 
sound that one might easily be forgiven for failing 
to take in its meaning. In his last days David | 
Reese and John Chauncey, two employés of the 
House of Representatives, used to carry him in a 
large arm-chair from his lodgings across the 
public grounds, up the broad stairs of the Capitol. 

“Who,” he said to them one day, “will be so 
good to me, and bear me in their strong arms, 
when you two mighty men are gone?” 

Such a question implied nothing short of a sense 
of intellectual immortality. 

When he had taken to his bed for the last time, a 
visitor told him he was looking well. | 

“O John,” was the quick reply, “it is not my 
appearance but my disappearance that troubles | 
me!” 

One day a member of the House of Representa- | 
tives, who was noted for his uncertain course on 
all questions, and who confessed that he never | 
investigated a point under discussion without 
finding himself a neutral, asked for leave of 
absence. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Stevens, “I do not rise to 
object, but to suggest that the honorable member 
need not ask this favor, for he can easily pair off 
with himself!” 

One anecdote always remembered in connection 
with Stevens illustrates his unostentatious charity. 
A beggar woman met him one morning as he was 
limping to the House. 

“O sir,” she said, “I have just lost all the money | 
I had in the world!” 

“And how much was that?” 

“O sir, it was seventy-five cents.” 

“You don’t say so!” he replied, putting a five- 
dollar billin her hand. “And how wonderful it is 
that I should have found what you lost!” 


—-o>— 


SEATS OF LEARNING. 


“We usually think of the cities as centres of 
cultivation,” said a college professor recently, 
“but my observation convinces me that there is 
more reading done in the farm-houses than there 
is in the city.” | 

Undoubtedly this gentleman was right. Reading 
habits are the exception rather than the rule among 
the majority of people in the cities. These people 
are “too busy to read,” but not too busy to go to 
theatres, or base-ball matches, or promenade the 
streets. The life of the city is unfavorable to 
reading habits. 

The people on the farm are very busy, too, and 
generally regret that so little time is left them for 
the improvement of their minds. Nevertheless, 
few farm-houses are unprovided with periodicals 
of variqus sorts. Many farmers’ families possess 
excellent books of their own, with sets of encyclo- 
pedias in which they are accustomed to “look up” 
subjects. 

The state of things on the farm, especially in the 
winter, encourages evening reading instead of 
discouraging it. It is a change from the farm 
work—a delightful peep into a new world. 

The farmer who wishes his boys and girls to 
acquire habits of reading can cultivate in them 
these habits nowhere so well as in his own sitting- 
room or living-room. Books from the village 
library, good periodicals regularly subscribed for 
or taken with reading clubs, and a book now and 
then bought with the children’s own earnings, will 
be read eagerly, if the home surroundings are 
made pleasant. 

The president of a great college has said that the 
most that a college education can do for a man is 
to teach him how to read, and in these days of 
Chautauqua circles and university extension, no 
one need go to the great cities to acquire the essen- 
tials of cultivation. 





— 
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YOUTHFUL 


Scotchmen are tenacious of “the glorious privi- 
lege of being independent.” When Scotland’s | 
eloquent divine, Thomas Chalmers, was a youth 
of eighteen years, he took a tutorship in a family 
in which there were ten children to teach. None 
of them had the least regard for their boy-tutor. 
The elders of the household, being rich, ignorant 
folks, treated the youth, who had graduated from 
the Academical and Theological schools of St. 
Andrews, with cold, contemptuous reserve. 

The pupils were disorderly, and young Chalmers | 
had to resort to strong measures in order to secure | 
obedience. His discipline offended the ladies of 
the house, who showed their displeasure by high | 
looks and a forbidding manner. Even the guests 
of the family, taking their cue from it, regarded 
the tutor as unworthy of their notice. 

His employers were in the habit of giving 
supper-parties, in which the tutor was not included, 
though his pupils were. He had his supper sent | 
to his own room. This last straw was too burden- 
some to be endured. Whenever he knew that 
there was to be a supper-party, he ordered a 
supper in a neighboring inn, to which he invited 
one or more of his friends. 

He would wait until the servant entered with | 
his solitary repast, and then order it away, saying, 
“T sup elsewhere to-night.” | 


INDEPENDENCE. 


| prayer, just where he was: 


The head of the family did not relish this sort of | 
independence, and charged the young tutor with 
unseemly pride. 

“There are kinds of pride, sir,” replied Chal- 
mers. “There is that pride which lords it over | 
inferiors, and there is that pride which rejoices in 
repressing the insolence of superiors. The first I 
have none of; the second I glory in.” 

The youth of eighteen flinging his epigrammatic 
reply at the “insolent superior” is a whimsical 
illustration of Wordsworth’s phrase, “Independ- 
ence, child of high Disdain.” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each New Subscriber whose name is re- | 
ceived by us in November and December, with 
$1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will send 
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TOO CAUTIOUS. 


A striking instance of an effort at self-protection 
which was carried to an egotistical, selfish extreme, 
and which brought about its own severe punish- 
ment, is related by the author of a narrative of 
curious incidents of the French Revolution. The 
father of Guéau de Reverseaux had been a distin- 
guished lawyer, and through his influence he held 
important offices under the government. When 
the Revolution began he gave up his office at La 
Rochelle, and retired to Chartres. 

From the time that the Revolution began Guéau 
de Reverseaux devoted his attention exclusively 
to preserving his own safety. He wrote no letters, 
he would receive no letters; he saw no visitors, 
and paid no visits; he spoke to no person, and 
allowed no one to come near him. It would have 
been impossible to be more prudent than he was. 

However, he wanted some sheds built on his 


| farm near Chartres, and ventured to consult a 
| carpenter. 


The carpenter told him that he could 
not undertake the work immediately, as Guéau de 


| Reverseaux wished, because most of his workmen 


were drafted to join the army at once. 
uéau de Reverseaux replied, “The workmen | 
need not go; they can send substitutes.” 

This remark was heard by the workmen, but 
only the first phrase made any impression on 
them. They reported everywhere that Monsieur | 
Guéau de Reverseaux, who must be good authority, 
had said that they need not go. The news went to 
headquarters that Guéau de Reverseaux declared 
that the drafted workmen need not obey the 
government. This was considered to be conspiracy, 
and he was condemned to death. He was at once 
taken to the Conciergerie prison, and he paid for 
his selfish folly with his life. 





THE LIGHT OF 


“His eyes blazed,” is an expression which we | 
sometimes hear applied to a person who has 
exhibited some powerful mental excitement. 
Indeed the belief that the human eye sometimes 
shines with an internal fire of its own is not only 
widespread, but is based upon fact. One of the 
most interesting experiments ever tried by that 
exceedingly interesting man, Prof. von Helmholtz, 


THE BRAIN. 


eye. 
Going into a room that was totally dark he was | 
actually able to see his arm by means of the light 
issuing from the retina of his own eyes. The suc- 
cess of this remarkable experiment has been | 
ascribed to the intense activity of the experi- 
menter’s brain. | 

In referring to it recently Mr. Nikola Tesla 
remarked that probably only a few men could 
satisfactorily repeat it, as the light seen was a sort | 
of “fluorescence of brain action” produced by the | 
= a mind of very uncommon power. | 

Mr. Tesla, at the same time, recalled the fact | 
that a flash of light is sometimes perceived when | 
an idea or an image suddenly presents itself to the 
intellect. And in view of such phenomena as 
these he ventured to suggest the possibility that 
the — of reading one’s thoughts in his eyes | 
might some time be solved through an analysis of | 
the condition of the retina. 

Thus it sometimes happens that scientific inves- 
tigation not only confirms old popular notions, 
apparently of fanciful origin, but also makes them 
appear even more wonderful than before. 


MARTIAL ASTRONOMY. 


Men may be good soldiers without being schol- 
ars, and it is also true that men may be amusing 
when they are weighed down by the gravest | 
responsibilities. 


On the evening before a solar eclipse not long | 
ago the colonel of a regiment of German infantry 
sent for all his sergeants, and said to them: 

“There will be an eclipse of the sun to-morrow. 
The regiment will meet on the parade-ground in 
undress. I will come and explain the eclipse 
before the drill. If the day is cloudy, the men 
will meet in the drill-shed as usual.” 

The yy thereupon drew up the following 
order of the day: 

“To-morrow morning, by order of the colonel, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun. The regiment 
will assemble on the parade-ground, where the 
colonel will come and superintend the eclipse in 
person. If the day is cloudy, the eclipse will take 
place in the drill-shed.” 


DEDEDE DEDEDE DED ED EDT 


NOT PLEASED. 


Doctor Boyd, known as “the Country Parson,” | 
says in one of his essays that in many Scotch | 
churches the prayers were “the preleeminaries,”’ | 
listened to, but not joined in. } 


He tells an amusing story of the magistrates of 
a town who were forced to listen to a prayer in 
which they could not join. 

Mr. Smith was preaching at Drumsleeckie. In 
the concluding prayer he panne remembered 
that he had not prayed for the magistrates, sitting 
in their official robes before him. So he put in the | 


“Have mercy upon all fools and idiots, and | 
especially upon the magistrates of Drumsleekie.” | 

e meant no evil, but the magistrates were not 
pleased. 
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PICTURED BY THEIR CHILDREN. 
General George B. McClellan. 
By G. B. McClellan. 


I was not born until after the Presidential | 
campaign of 1864, so that my earliest recollections 
of my father are of a time when he had left the | 
army forever, and had temporarily, at least, 
retired from politics. 

I first remember him as the kind, 
loving father of a very delicate 
little boy, whom he watched over 
and cared for with the tenderness 
ofawoman. Next I remember him 
as an elder brother rather than asa 
father, always ready to sympathize 
with my sorrows, and.always will- 
ing to share my pleasures. 

I never knew him to lose his 
temper, and I never heard him say 
an angry word. Through all his 
troubles,—and they were many,— 
despite all the abuse showered 
upon him by his enemies, he was 
always the same guileless, unosten- 
tatious, lovable Christian gentle- 
man. As I look back at him as he 
was during the twenty years of our 
friendship, I thank God that he 
was spared long enough for me to 
have known him and to have had 
his example as a father and as a 
friend. 

My first definite recollection of 
my father is at a dinner he gave to 
his corps commanders and staff 
on the seventh anniversary of 
Antietam. My nurse carried me 
down-stairs, wrapped in an afghan 
wrought by some patriotic woman, 
as a gift, in the semblance of an 
American flag. 

After making several desperate 
plunges at the heads of several 
eminent generals, I was deposited 
on my father’s knee, and my health 
was drunk, to my great interest 
and surprise. 

On my way up-stairs I asked my 
nurse, “Who were those gentlemen 
dining with papa?” “Officers,” 
answered my nurse, who never encouraged idle 
curiosity; and to my shame be it said, visions of 
William B. Franklin, Fitz John Porter and Winfield 
Scott Hancock floated through my mind, clad in 
blue policemen’s coats, and bearing sticks. For 
such is the race of nurses that up to that time the 
police officer on our beat was the only kind of 
officer I knew. 

Our home was at Orange, New Jersey, in a house 
that my father had built, having drawn his own , 
plans and been his own architect. He took a 
tremendous amount of interest in that house, and 
thoroughly enjoyed working over it. There was 
never a piece of china broken that my father did 
not mend; and he delighted to be his own 
carpenter in repairing the ordinary wear ani tear. 

I remember that, after several dismal failures in 
the way of leaky roofs, he revelled in the posses- 
sion of a brand-new tin one. “It won’t cost much 
more than a much cheaper roof,” he said, ‘for I | 
intend to paint it myself,” and so he did. George 
B. McClellan, who had led half a million men, 
spent five scorching hot August days, paint-brush | 
in hand, working on that roof. 

I carried the paint pot, and thought myself very | 
important. When the job was finished, my father 
called in a neighboring painter to inspect the 
results. The painter, who was an authority, 
closed one eye, and said, “Well, general, that’s 
a pretty smart job.” And I think that my father 
was almost as much pleased at his approval as he 
was when he won Antietam. 

He always had half a dozen dogs about the 
place, but his favorite pet was old Dan Webster, 
a sixteen-hand bay horse who had been given him 
by some New York gentlemen just before “the 
seven days.” For the last ten years of his life 
Dan never did a stroke of work. He was popularly | 
known in the army as “that Devil Dan,” and he 
was always worthy of the name. 

Dan had just passed his twenty-eighth birthday. | 
He had celebrated it as he usually celebrated 
important events in his later career, by slipping 
his halter and ruhning away. His great age and 
quiet country life ought to have made him respect. | 
able, but Iam sorry to say that he never recovered 
from the demoralizing effects of army life. 

Toward evening, as was his wont, Dan quietly 
trotted home and ate his feed with an enthusiasm 
worthy of New Jersey oats. Then, without any 
apparent reason, he lay down, as it afterward 
appeared, for the last time. 

When Dan heard my father coming to him he | 
roused himself and tried to get up and stand at 
attention, like the good old soldier he was. He 
tried again, but his strength was going, and he fell | 
back and whinnied plaintively as his master sat 
down in the straw beside him. 

There was nothing the matter with Dan but old 
age. He had lived twenty-eight years, and when 
his time came he gave up his life uncomplainingly, 
as a soldier should. 

My father took Dan’s head in his lap and sat 
there most of the night, scratching the old horse’s 
ears and feeding him sugar, lump by lump. At 
three in the morning Dan refused his twenty-first 
lump of sugar. “The end has come,” said his 
master. And so Dan died; his two ruling passions 
strong in death—his love for his general and his 
fondness for lump sugar. 





| be strong, too. 
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We buried him the next morning in a great hole 
that had been dug beside a rock in the garden. 
We children rather enjoyed the funeral, but my 
father did not. He shovelled on the earth himself; 
and as we left the grave I wondered why he 
seemed so much affected, and why he said, ““Good- 
by, old friend; good-by, my dear old Devil Dan.” 
My father put off sending me to school as long 
as he could. I know that leaving him was a 
wrench to me, and I think that he felt the parting 
as much as I did. He chose aschool for me on the 
Hudson, chiefly, I fancy, because it was a military 
school. As a graduate of West Point, he firmly 
believed that no man could successfully battle 


| with life without at least a rudimentary knowledge 
| of the manual of arms and minor tactics. 


On our way up to Sing Sing he was very silent, 
but as we neared our journey’s end he said: 

“I suppose, boy, that I should give you the usual 
fatherly advice on leaving a son atschool. I don’t 
know exactly what to say to you. I have always 


tried to do my duty, and I think that I have done 
it. Make up your mind what you think is right, 
and then do it, no matter what it costs you.” 

By this time we had reached our destination. 
After introducing me to my schoolmaster and 
inspecting my quarters, the time came for my 
father to leave me. I had always kissed him, 
before this, when I said good-by; but this day 
when he left me he only took my hand and shook 
it, and said as he got into his cab, “You’re a man 
now, boy.” He choked down what was almost a 
sigh as he said it. 

When I went to college my father was quite as 


much excited over this important event in my life | 


as I was myself. Nothing pleased him better than 
to come to Princeton during term time, and practi- 
cally to live the life of an undergraduate. He 
took a great interest in athletics and would almost 
rather have had me a successful athlete than a 
scholar. He was himselfa very powerful man, and 
like all strong men, 
thought that the rest 
of the world should 


The name “Little 
Mac,” given my father 
by his soldiers, was 
more an expression of 
endearment than of 
description. He was 
not a small man, al- 
though the great 
breadth of his should- 
ers made him appear 
shorter than he really 
was. 

His height was five 
feet, eight and one- 
half inches in his 
stocking feet. He had 
a chest measurement 
of forty-five inches 
uninflated, and he 
weighed one hundred 
and eighty pounds. 

It used to be a source 
of regret on my part 
that he had not been 
born in an age of 
amateur athletics, for 
I naturally took a tre- 


|mendous amount of 


pride in his strength. He not only in his younger 
days had the reputation of being the best rider in 
the army, but also of being one of its strongest 
officers. When at West Point he could smash a 


three-quarter-inch door-panel with his fiaked fist, | 


and was a capital ambidextrous fencer. 


did a quarter of a century earlier. 
fifty years old I saw him bend a dime double with 
the thumb and first two fingers of his right hand. 








He loved flowers, and never took a walk without 
returning laden with them. His favorite was the 
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Governor Dan Baker had a considerable know- 
ledge of politics, and was aware that governors’ 





little star-shaped edelweiss, that bl far 
above the snow line, where no other flower dares 
grow. When I was a little fellow, with an all- 
consuming ambition to pick an edelweiss for my- 
self, he took me to a bed of them he had found and 
made me think that it was my own discovery. 

He used to keep a sort of journal of his travels 
by pressing and mounting flowers which he had 
picked at almost every place of interest he visited. 
He loved all nature passionately, and beautiful 
scenery seemed almost to take him out of this 
world, and fill him with a supreme thankfulness 
for God’s goodness in letting him live. 

My father would have shared his last crust of 
bread with any of his old soldiers who stood in 
need of it. He never turned one of them from the 
door empty-handed, for he loved them as few 
mothers love their children. He not only cared 
for them as an army, and as a memory of the past, 
but he seemed to have a personal, individual love 
for every one of them. 

The last time he ever met any large number of 
his comrades was on the Decoration day before he 
died, when he delivered an oration at the National 
Cemetery at Antietam to a gathering of Union 
and Confederate veterans. He had never been 
back to the scene of the greatest battle of our 
history since he had won it, and strangely enough, 
what was practically his last appearance in public 
was made there. 

The ovation he received pleased him exceed- 
ingly; and yet, surrounded as he was by the 
graves of more than five thousand of his men, his 
journey had been almost like a pilgrimage to the 
grave of a favorite child. When he looked upon 
the acres of little white headstones about him, his 
first words came straight from his heart, “Oh, my 
poor boys, my poor boys!” 

Remarkable as my father was as a public man, 
he was even more extraordinary in his private 
life. He possessed the power of making all who 
knew him love him. There was nothing coarse in 
his nature; in fact, he was wonderfully pure- 
minded. He had a strong sense of humor, and 
could always appreciate a joke. Yet without 
being straight-laced, anything vulgar or indecent 
actually hurt him. 

He was always a sincere Christian, in small 
things as well as in great, and taught his children 
that religion was not a mere matter of form, but a 
practical working rule to guide and aid them in 
every-day life. His love of God and his desire to 
do his duty carried him safely through tempta- 
tions and trials that would have made a smaller 
man falter. 

“God’s will be done,” was the motto of his life; 
and coming in contact with him it was impossible 
not to be impressed with the loftiness and 
grandeur of his nature. He always saw the best 
side of life and of people, and tried to make his 
children feel with him that there was no man so 
bad as not to have some good in him. 

He never became cynical, and never bore 
malice. He was quick to sympathize, and ready 
to listen and give advice to any one who asked 
him for it. My father was the most manly man I 
have ever known. 


— —_—n 
For the Companion. 


THE STATE OF COLUMBIA. 
[From Notes by Dr. John Lambert. | 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 


The Election. 


When all the citizens of Columbia had climbed 
Pancake Mountain, and been admitted to the 
state-house, and the barn door had been fastened 
on the inside with its hasp, Dan Baker counted 
them, and found seventeen boys were present. 








| 


Perhaps legislators were never better satisfied 


with their quarters. 


The boys, as soon as their | 


“boy looked confused. 


are usually very long. So he had written 
down a great deal about nothing in particular, and 
copied a considerable portion of an old oration of 
Daniel Webster’s upon the grandeur of republican 
institutions, to piece out the document. Before he 
had half finished, several of the smaller boys were 
sliding down the hay in the bay, where a good part 
of last year’s crop still remained, thriftily kept for 
high spring prices. 

All at once Dan, who wanted the freasurership, 
noticed that Otis Dewey, who held it and sought 
reélection, was sitting on the state treasury, whis- 
pering with the three Morey boys, who had been 
Dan’s stanchest supporters. It was the first good 
opportunity Otis had had to talk fully with those 
boys since the campaign began, for Dan had. kept 
a close watch upon them. 

Dan noticed that Sam Morey—who, by the way, 
was sheriff—seemei nodding his head as if agree- 
ing to what Otis was saying. At this point the 
governor’s message came abruptly to an end. 
Several important constitutional questions were 
as yet untouched; but it was necessary to Dan’s 
purposes that this conference between Otis and 
the Morey boys should cease. 

“Balloting for state officers is now in order,” 
said John Burpee. “You will first vote for gov- 
ernor. I appoint Thomas Morey and Henry Bolton 
a committee to receive, sort and count ballots.”’ 

As Dan Baker had positively declared that he 
would not be governor if he could not be tax- 
collector, the choice of the boys had settled on 
Seth Crosby, a slow-going, sensible boy, as homely 
as a hedge-fence, very good at arithmetic, and also 
at helping the other boys with their examples. 

John Burpee had no sooner announced that the 
balloting would begin than the boys who had been 
sliding up in the haymow began to climb rapidly 
down the stationary ladder. 

Only Uri Baker lingered on the big beam above, 
and looked steadily at his brother Dan, who had 
given Uri directions to bring a certain charge 
again Otis, if Dan gave a signal. Dan did not 
mean for Uri to accuse Otis unless it seemed likely 
that he would be reélected. 

“T have the honor to announce,” John Burpee 
called out, swinging his long legs from the mower- 
seat, “that sixteen votes have been cast for gov- 
ernor. Of these, thirteen are for the Honorable 
Seth Crosby, of Arbutus, two for the Honorable— 
ahem!—John Burpee, of Arbutus, and one [he 
raised his voice to an impressive pitch here] for 
the Honorable Uri Baker, of Arbutus!” 

Uri looked gratefully at Dan and said, clearly, 
“Am I elected?” 

There was a loud laugh. 

“You’re not elected, Uri; but you’ve got a vote 
for governor,” said Jack Morey, and the small 
He seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. 

“We will now proceed to the election of a lieu- 
tenant-governor,” said John Burpee. 

As it was a foregone conclusion that John Burpee 
himself would be chosen, there was no interest in 
the result, and the canvassing between Otis Dewey 
and Dan Baker for the treasurership went on very 
actively. 

There was also much interest in the election of 
major-general of the militia. The military forces 
of the State of Columbia had been informally 
organized during the month, and Henry Bolton 
had appointed himself commander-in-chief. It 
remained to be seen whether his own choice of 
himself would be approved. Henry was aconfident 
boy, very fond of the military, but seldom found 
ready when any really brave thing was to be done. 

When the balloting for state treasurer was an- 
nounced, it was an impressive moment. Otis 
Dewey was winking furiously. Dan now believed 
Otis would win, and therefore signalled Uri to 
bring on his charge. At that moment no sound 
could be heard except the snipping noise of Tom 

Morey’s jack-knife, as he cut, up a sheet of 
foolscap into ballots. 

Suddenly, at Dan’s signal, Uri came drop- 
ping down from the beam above, rattling 
the rounds of the stationary ladder as he 
came, and landing in a disorderly heap on 
the edge of the largest group of boys. 
There Uri picked himself up and, facing 
Otis Dewey, cried breathlessly : 

“I impeach Otis Dewey of—of—big—what 
was it, Dan?—oh, now I remember—of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office!” 

At this interruption the boys stared ani 
Uri more boldly began his lesson again, “I 
impeach Otis Dewey”—here Dan made his 
intended move. 

“The election better be adjourned,” he 
said. “Here’s a citizen accusing an office- 
holder of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
If Treasurer Dewey is guilty he’s disqual- 
ified.” 

“Certainly,” said 
what’s the charge?” 

“You tell it, Dan,” said Uri. 

“I appoint Dan Baker counsel for Citizen 
Uri Baker,” said Seth Crosby, solemnly. 
This was his first act as second governor of 
Columbia. 

“The case is this,” said Dan, who had 
himself prepared the charge. “Citizen Uri 
Baker charges Treasurer and Collector 
Dewey with an illegal and arbitrary collec- 

tion of taxes, to wit: a thousand-dollar bill.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Otis, in tremendous indigna- 


John Burpee; “but 


eyes became accustomed to the dim light within tion, “the laws of the state authorize me to search 


the barn, looked around them with pride. 
At the corner farthest from the door stood a 


the pockets of any citizen for taxes. In attempting 
to execute my duty I was, as my opponent has 


| large, old-fashioned mowing-machine, having a | told you, interfered with by Stump T. Baker. Now 

Even in later life he kept his physique, and very high driver’s seat. On this, his long legs | it’s my turn. I charge Stump T. Baker with riot, 
weighed no more at the time of his death than he | hanging down sidewise, John Burpee took his sedition, rebellion, insurrection and hindering an 
post and, as lieutenant-governor, called to order officer of the commonwealth in the discharge of 


When he was | 


the senate of six boys. 
At the other end of the barn floor Billy Norcross, 


} 


his duty. I move he be tried now and here.” 
“Hooray! let’s have a trial!” cried Jack Morey; 


He was an enthusiastic Alpine climber, and | seated on an old half-bushel measure, presided | and all eyes turned to Stump, who placidly tried 


initiated me into the delights of that greatest of all | 


physical pleasures almost as soon as I had left my 
nurse’s apron-strings. We spent altogether seven 


over the rest of the boys, who constituted the | 


| house of representatives. 


After some preliminaries, the two houses met in 


| 


to wag the remnant of his tail. The elections 
were wholly forgotten in this new interest. 
“Seize the accused instantly,” said Governor 


summers at St. Moritz, in the Engadine Valley of | joint session, the lieutenant-governor presiding, to | Crosby. “It’s your duty, Major-General Bolton.” 
Switzerland, and he gradually educated me up | hear the governor’s annual message and elect state 
from almost level paths to the hardest of ice work. | officers. 


“Me?” said Henry, looking alarmed. 


“Certainly,” said Judge John Burpee. “Hurry 
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up. You are the commander of the state forces. judge solemnly ordered that a plea of “not guilty” 

Capture the rebel, and then I'll arrange a court be entered. 

and try him.” In addition to his other duties, it had been found 
Henry looked around in dismay, and then | necessary that Billy Norcross should serve as 

stepped with agitation to Stump, by whose side | attorney-general. He summed up the charges 

Uri was now kneeling. against the accused, and went on to say: 

“Watch him, Stump!” whispered Uri. “Gentlemen of the jury, I wish you to note certain 

“Poo’ fellow! Poo’ ole Stump!” said Henry, | suspicious circumstances about this prisoner. You 
trying to wheedle the old dog. But Stump’s back | saw his desperate attempt to get away when he 
hair rose; he showed all his teeth at once and | was brought into the presence of this honorable 
growled ferociously. Henry stopped, Stump | court. This in itself was a confession of guilt. 
stepped to meet him; Henry drew back, Stump | You will also note the hangdog expression of his 
sprang forward, and Henry scuttled up the ladder | countenance; and above all, see what a dirty face 
of the haymow, while all the boys laughed. he has got. Any one who would come into this 

“You’re a pretty kind of a general, you are!” | honorable court with such a face is fit for 
exclaimed Dan Baker. “Why «don’t you come | treason —” 

down where the fighting is?” “He says that’s ’cause he’s been diggin’ wood- 
“That sh-shows all you kn-now about war,” | chucks!” screamed Uri, indignantly, from the 

Henry quavered. “Generals always stay in their | other side of the dry-goods box. 

headquarters, out of the battle, and receive reports He was sternly called to order by the court, who 

and send commands by their orderlies.” threatened to have the room cleared if the audience 
While the citizens of Columbia were roaring | did not stop laughing. 

with delight at this, Judge John Burpee’s voice The attorney-general ended his scathing address, 

suddenly called, “Order! I constitute this court. | and the taking of testimony was begun. 

Hear ye! hear ye!” Otis Dewey gave his evidence. His face twitched 
There was a hush, and John proceeded : so much that even the judge was seen to repress a 
“Stump T. Baker, as you stand accused of one | smile. He gave a full account of the attack of the 

of the gravest offences known to the law, Lappoint | accused upon him when he: tried to collect one 





Dan Baker to be your counsel, and Uri Baker your | thousand dollars from Uri Baker. He described 
assistant counsel.” the injury done to his pantaloons, and admitted 
As the judge was a friend of Stump’s, and spoke | that he had had to take refuge in flight. The 


in a calm, kind voice, the accused waved the root | witness was cross-examined by the prisoner's | 


of his tail in approval. 

“I appoint the trial for next Saturday after- 
noon,” said Judge Burpee. “The court is now | place on the premises of William H. Baker, Esq.?” | 
adjourned.” “It did,” Otis answered. | 

“But the elections aren’t over,” said Dan, who| ‘You were, then, guilty of trespass at the time?” 
had hoped the charge against 
Otis would bar him from reélec- 
tion, and give the treasury to 
Dan himself. 

“Honorable gentlemen,” sail 
Judge Burpee, “the constitution 
of our beloved state says that 
any officer may legally act till his 
successor is duly elected. Since 
a case of impeachment and a 
solemn judicial proceeding aris- 
ing out of the acts of the Treasurer 
are pending, we postpone that 
election till next Saturday, and 
proceed now to the election of a 
major-general.” 

All agreed to this. Then Billy 
Norcross, in addition to all his 
other honors, was elected to the 
command of the military ani 
civil forces, to the great indigna- 
tion of Henry Bolton. 

“IT organized the forces,” he 
said, mournfully. 

“But you got disorganized 
yourself,” said Governor Crosby, 
calmly. He thereupon prorogued 
the legislature, and the boys 
went home. 

On the following Monday John 
Burpee issued this writ to Sheriff 
Tom Morey: 

Supreme Court, 
State of Columbia. { 

To the High Sheriff of the 
County of Northumberland: 

You are hereby commande to 
seize and possess yourself of the 
person of Stump T. Baker, of the 
town of Arbutus and County of 
Northumberland aforesaid, and bring said Stump | “I object to this question!” exclaimed the 
T. Baker into the presence of the Supreme Court | attorney-general. “The learned counsel for the 
aforesaid on the fifteenth day of June aforesaid, | defence seems to have in mind the laws of the 
to answer to the charge of high treason in levying | State of Maine. I wish to ask your honor,” 
war against the authority of the State of Columbia | turning to the judge, “whether the laws of the 
aforesaid, to wit: in assaulting the person and | State of Maine are of any authority in this court?” 
tearing the trousers of the tax-collector of the “None whatever,” answered Judge Burpee. 
state aforesaid, on the fifth day of June, 185-, the | “The State of Columbia is sovereign and inde- 
aforesaid tax-collector being then and there in the | pendent. There is nothing in our statutes about 
lawful! discharge of his duties. trespass at all.” 

And hereof fail not at your peril. Dan looked as if his case for the defence had 

Given under my hand and seal the 10th day of | been completely destroyed. He pulled the corners 
June, 185-, aforesaid. JOHN BURPEE, Judge. of his jacket nervously, and his embarrassment 

On Saturday afternoon the trial was opened | was the greater because his father, Lawyer Baker, 
with due solemnities. The court sat on a large | was laughing. 
pine stump in Squire Pease’s pasture, near the A boy who saw the assault confirmed Otis’s 
schoolhouse, and the officers and spectators | account of it in every particular. He told how the 
grouped themselves about on the grass. dog had “barked awfully” while he was worrying 

Judge Burpee wore an air of dignity so intense | the piece he tore from the tax-collector’s trousers. 
that it made some of the smaller boys laugh. “The case is going dead against poor Stump,” 
After suppressing these demonstrations Sheriff| Lawyer Baker whispered to Amelia Dewey; 
Morey went out to bring in the prisoner, who with | “judge, witnesses, jury and all are determined to 
his counsel was engaged in enlarging the opening convict him. Just look at that jury!” 
of a woodchuck’s hole near by. The jurymen did, indeed, present a very con- 

The accused seemed to have no notion of the victing aspect. They all wore the expression which 
gravity of the proceedings. He allowed himself | is known in romances as a “fiendish grin;” and 
to be placed in the prisoner’s box—a real dry-| two or three of them actually made the peculiar 
goods box placed beside the stump of a small | movement which is half a nod and half a shake of 
tree. A piece of clothes-line was made fast to the | the head, and which means, “Now you’re going to 
stump, then passed through a knot-hole in the side | catch it!” One of them even shook his fist at Dan 
of the box, and then tied to the prisoner’s collar. | Baker. 

He made several desperate attempts to get away | Just at this moment the prisoner made another 
before he became convinced that the rope held | violent attempt to get away. .He succeeded in 
him fast. | throwing himself out of the box, but the clothes- 

The jury included nearly all citizens who were | line, which was passed through the knot-hole,. 
not officers of the court, and two or three who | prevented him from getting farther. 
were. Most of the sisters of the citizens and Mr. Baker, who was laughing in an unseemly 
several grown-up people had been permitted to | manner, cut the clothes-line close to the pine 
attend as an audience. Lawyer Baker, father of | stump. This freed the prisoner, and he rushed 
Dan and Uri and proprietor of the prisoner, lay on | away, dragging the clothes-line after him. The 
the grass, looking much interested. sheriff started in pursuit, but could not overtake 

The indictment was read; then the judge, looking | Stump, nor did the prisoner stop until he was safe 
straight at the dry-goods box, called out in a loud | in Mr. Baker’s horse-barn. 
voice: An adjournment was taken until the sheriff and 

“Prisoner at the bar, what say you to this | Dan Baker could bring the prisoner back; but 
charge? Are you guilty or not guilty?” when they found him in the horse-barn, he refused 

The prisoner evidently knew that he had been | to accompany even Dan, and showed his teeth in 
spoken to, and did not like the state of things. | such a manner that they were glad to let him 
He rose up, dragged heavily on the clothes-line, | alone. 
and barked loudly, the bark shading off into a When they reported their failure to the court, 
prolonged howl. Judge Burpee made this announcement: 

“He needs an interpreter,” said Judge Burpee. “The prisoner having adjourned, it will be 
“Citizen Uri Baker understands his language, and | necessary for the court also to suspend its sitting. 
may act.” The court stands adjourned, to meet in Deacon 

The audience and jury laughed. Jones’s orchard, next door to Lawyer Baker’s, on | 

“Does he plead guilty?” said the judge. | Monday afternoon next, directly after school; and | 

“Not guilty,” said Dan and Uri together. The | the sheriff is hereby instructed to apprehend the | 


attorney, who asked: 
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“Did not the assault you have described take | 





Reading the Governor's Message 


prisoner and conduct him to the place named, with | and is thus of a fundamentally different character 

the assistance of the counsel for the defence, and from the stars, properly so called. We thus see 

to chain said prisoner securely to an apple-tree’ that this body, though so starlike in its aspect, is 

with a trace-chain, before the hour appointed for in truth not a star at all. It is a veritable planet; 

the assembling of the court.” that is to say, one of those little worlds which 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. revolve around the sun. 

(To be continued.) The astronomer’s attention having been thus 
specially drawn to the object, he has a ready test 
for the correctness of his supposition that he has 
indeed discovered a planet. He subjects the in- 
teresting little globe to a closer examination, and 
watches its position carefully with regard to the 
adjacent stars. An hour is often sufficient to 
dispel all doubt. In that time the little body will 
have moved quite far enough to render its planetary 

Let us take a peep into the observatory of an | nature unmistakable. The astronomer’s toils are 
astronomer who is about to make a discovery of | rewarded. 
one of the little worlds of which we know there His labor in making the map and his assiduous 
are so many. comparisons of it with the sky have received their 
You will find the watcher of the stars seated at recompense, and astronomy is enriched by the 
a telescope in a building covered by a dome. addition of a new planet to those already known. 
There is a shutter which can be drawn so as to When the newly discovered member of our 
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LITTLE WORLDS. 
By Sir Robert Stawell Ball. 


‘render the skies visible and the dome can be system has been carefully observed three times, 


made to revolve so as to keep the opening directed and has had its place accurately determined on the 
toward the part of the heavens which is under heavens, then all is done. The mathematician 
observation. Of course, the stars are constantly | takes its further wanderings under his care, and 
moving, or rather seeming to move, from east to | wherever the little body may go the calculator 
west, just as the sun goes through a daily journey | still retains it under the surveillance of his figures. 
from sunrise to sunset. The telescope must there- | He can at any moment tell the precise spot which 
fore be carried round so as to insure that it shall | it occupies in the heavens. 

remain directed to the same spot. These little worlds will generally be found 

A clockwork mechanism, driven by a heavy rather disappointing objects. as telescope spec 
weight, is applied to every such instrument. It; tacles. They are both too small and too far off to 
steadily urges the telescope forward to follow the | make effective pictures. But we have learned 
stars, and by careful adaptation this can be done | something about them in spite of all the difficulties. 
so perfectly that the stars seem fixed in the field In size they vary a good deal, but a general 
of view. The astronomer gazes through his tube; | notion of their dimensions may be obtained. 
Imagine a globe as big as our 
earth to be portioned out into a 
million equal parts. Suppose that 
one of these parts was rounded 
into a ball; it would be about 
eighty miles in diameter, and 
would be large enough to make 
a world about the medium size of 
one of the class of planets now 
under consideration. 

Some of the little worlds already 
known to us would indeed be 
hardly one-thousandth part as 
large as the globe whose forma- 
tion I have just described. The 
houses and buildings of New York 
or Chicago would be sufliciently 
extensive to cover one of these 
little globes completely. 

From various indications we 
have good reason for believing 
that the elements out of which 
these little worlds are constituted 
are not dissimilar from those we 
know so well on the earth. 

It seems not at all unlikely that 
certain of these little worlds may 
offer an abode to properly consti 
tuted living beings. At a first 
glance it might be conjectured 
that the stature of the inhabitants 
ought to bear some proportion 
to the size of the globe on which 
they dwell. For little worlds 
Lilliputians would seem to be 
suited, while for vast worlds 
Brobdignagians might seem ap 
propriate tenants. 

But if we look a little more 
closely into the matter, it wil! 
and what he generally sees is a number of stars | appear that this notion is quite erroneous. The 
of varying degrees of brightness. Beside him is a | little people might be able to do pretty well on 
map, or chart of the heavens, on which the stars | either a large globe or a small one, but for the 
have been drawn. This chart has been prepared very big people the small globe would certainly 
as the result of a study of this portion of the sky | be better than a large one. 
on some previous occasion. How is this, you may well say? I shall endeavo 

All the stars that a good telescope can show, | to make it clear by an illustration. 
even down to the minutest twinkling points, are Let us suppose a tiny manikin, three inche- 
marked on the map in their true positions. The high, and a giant, twenty feet high, both of whon 
preparation of such a chart, with the requisite | are, however, to be proportioned in every part of 
accuracy and fulness, is a very laborious piece of their bodies, just asa man of ordinary stature 
work, but it is an indispensable preliminary to the | We may inquire how far the man, the manikin, 
discovery of the little worlds of which we are to | and the giant would each be adapted for a residence 
write in this paper. | on globes of the different dimensions. 

Let us suppose that the evening on which we | The smallest of them I take to be a little world a 
have made our visit to the observatory happens to | few miles in diameter. Our own earth will serv« 
be one of those red-letter days in the astronomer’s as a globe of medium dimensions, while Jupiter i- 
calendar, when he is to be so fortunate as to add | the illustration of a truly great globe. 
another world to those already known. On the little globe the manikin, the man and th: 

He is diligently comparing the stars that he sees | giant could all stand and walk, or run about 
in the heavens with the stars that are marked on | merrily. On the earth the manikin would be a 
the chart; point by point he verifies the correctness | sprightly as possible, but the giant would hard), 
of the former work when the map was made. ever be able to stand. His weight would be to 

As a general rule each star in the heavens | great for his muscles. On Jupiter the man woul: 
appears duly in its place on the map. Each star | find himself almost as impotent as the giant, whi 
depicted on the map is observed to have its | the manikin would still be able to retain and enjo) 
counterpart in the sky. his freedom. 

For hours, for the whole night, for many nights, The little globe, therefore, is the only one of the 
the patient observer has been carrying on this | three which would suit the giant. But I certain} 
work. He has, in fact, been searching to find | am not going to add that I have any reason tv 
some discrepancy between the stars as they appear | think that there are giants dwelling on the litth 
in the sky and the stars as they appear on his map. | planets. 

Perhaps he will make the comparison scores “i Suppose we are able to land on one of these minor 
times without any noteworthy result. worlds. The smallness of the mass beneath ow 

At last the supreme moment has arrived. Among | feet would produce a marvellous transformation 
the stars on the heavens he finds one which is not | in the freedom of our movements. Our bodier 
depicted on his map, and instantly his hopes are | would seem so light and buoyant that we could 
aroused. It seems highly probable that the star, | easily jump over a house; and if we fixed wing» 
or rather the object which looks like a star, cannot | on our arms we could fly like a bird or a bat. 
have been in that part of the heavens at the time | This would be possible, because the weight of 
the map was drawn. | our bodies, which would have to be raised fo: 

It would indeed have been possible, but ex- | flight, would seem so much less than it does here, 
tremely unlikely, that it was _a star which had | even though its actual material character was 
been overlooked by the constructor of the map. | unaltered. 

We do not suppose that a new star has been called A fall from a tree on one of these little world- 
into being. would have no terrors. It would perhaps tak« 

No doubt it has sometimes happened that the | ten minutes for you to sink down, and, when a. 
astronomer has chanced upon a variable star. It | last you did reach the ground, instead of coming 
was faint and invisible when the map was made, | there with a terrible momentum, you would come 
and has waxed bright in the interval between the | to rest as gently as if you were lying down on a 
drawing of the map and the comparison with the | bed of swan’s-down. 
heavens which we are now supposing to be made. There are many mysteries in this universe ot 
There is, however, another supposition, which is | which at present we know next to nothing, ani! 
what has actually happened in the present instance. | among these mysteries is the nature of the life, it 
It is that the celestial body has wandered into its | life there be, on these beautiful little worlds, the 
present position since the map was drawn. partake, as our Earth does, of the benefits «i- 

In fact, what has been found is a moving object, | pensed by our great luminary the Sun. 
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‘SUCAIIONS 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Of what bodies does our solar system consist ? 

What is the derivation of the word planet? Which 
planets have satellites? Which are most like 
our earth? Why? 

What is a transit? With what planets is a transit 
possible? Why not with others? 

What are asteroids, comets and meteors P 

Is there a real star in our universe ? 








For the Companion. 


HER LAST VISITOR. 


Across her sky of summer dark and slow 
Itstoie. Kind heaven never let her know 
When the cloud fell, but the last light she had 
Left her that day, young, beautiful—and mad, 
A stranded life alone on a strange shore, 
‘Till the great House of Pity shut her in, 
And there, as if she was not nor had been, 
Hope came no more. 
Only love came, with tender voice, and hand, 
And sinile, and kiss she scarce could understand, 
And once dear eyes, that now unanswered beamed 
When friends looked on her, and as if she dreamed 
Their faces shone and faded. Months and years 
They met their lost one in the sad Retreat 
And found her not, and passed with burdened feet 
And bitter tears. 


She saw them but as phantoms which all hours 
Thrust on her brain; and yet they bro’t her flowers 
And gentle words, and la vished—was it vain? 
Their unthanked pity on her unfelt pain 
Month after month, year after year—and then 
Some fell away; the world had wes them by, 
And sorrowing friendship with its lingering sigh 
Came not again. 


Her mates found other favorites, some were wives 
And mothers, into her own sisters’ lives 
Crept care, her brothers turned aside to wed 
New loves grown dearer than the living-dead, 
And few and fewer of her kindred came 
Till but two yearning mourners looked and smiled 
Upon the imprisoned shadow of their child, 
And breathed her name. 


Long time the suffering father kept his tryst, 
But failed at length, and stayed away, unmissed 
By her he missed go sorely. Othe balm 
Of a crazed soul’s forgetfulness, the calm 
That feels not when for otten of its own! 
The mother bore his load; and, with no mate 
To share her journeys to th’ asylum gate, 

She went alone. 


She went alone, week in, week out, alone 

Summer and winter, till her blighted one 

Became her babe again, and she grew gray 

In motherly pilgrimages, nor delay 

Nor doubt nor danger where her errand led 

Stayed her love’s visit, longing to bring home 

Her child. At last one day she did not come. 
But she was dead. 


THERON BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 


BROKEN LAWS. 


Two men—one of them indifferent to religion, 
the other an earnest believer in the claims of 
Christianity upon the human soul—went together 
to the valley of the Conemaugh after the great 
disaster that came from the breaking of a dam, 
in the hope that they might be of use to the 
sufferers. As they stood looking at the awful 
field of wreckage, beneath which lay hundreds of 
ruined homes, and uncounted decaying bodies, 
tho first man said with a shudder: 

‘‘And yet you believe in an all-powerful, merci- 
ful God! Where is His mercy here ?”’ 

“This is man’s work, for which he alone is 
responsible,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘God made 
the water and gave it a certain weight. He made 
earth and gave it a certain force of resistance. 
He made men and gave them the intellect to 
understand these inexorable laws of weight and 
resistance. When men enclose a huge body of 
water behind a clay wall which they ought to know 
is too weak to hold it, and then build their houses 
in a gully before the wall, it is man who is respon- 
sible for the result. Every broken law brings its 
punishment. That is God's justice. But yonder 
is His mercy.” 

He pointed to the distance from which on every 
side streamed relief wagons, and railroad trains 
laden with help and sympathy from almost every 
part of the land. 

“Tt is only the life of a certain number of bodies 
which has ended here. But God through this 
disaster has lifted countless human souls in sym- 
pathy and tenderness nearer to His own nature.” 

We are apt to overlook the fact that there are 
inexorable general laws created by infinite 
wisdom, which God does not set aside in His 
compassion for individuals. 

A lad at college, ambitious to excel, studies 
until late in the night with a poor light and small 
print. His eyes give way, he is threatened with 
blindness, and he arraigns the goodness of God 
in thus thwarting his plans for life, plans which 
he knows were worthy of praise. 

Another boy has inherited a weak digestion 
from a gluttonous father; another has weakened 
every organ in his body by the incessant use of 
liquor or other stimulants. When they suffer 
they cail God to account and blame Him. 

His mercy has nothing to do with the laws of 
light or vision, or with the effect of stimulants on 
blood and liver. 

These laws have existed since the creation, for 
the government of our bodies. If we break them, 
no amount of virtne, of good intention, or of 
devotion, will hinder the infliction of the penalty 
that is a part of the law itself. 

On the other hand, though our bodies or 
material lives become utter wrecks by reason of 
these broken laws, our souls, if we so choose, can 
be lifted to a higher plane on each pain and loss. 
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‘‘What matters anything that can happen to 
me,’’ says Epictetus, ‘if my soul is above it ?”’ 

“Though He slay me,” cries Job, ‘yet: will I 
trust in Him.” 


* 
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ITALIAN IMPROVISATION. 


The author of “A Week away from Time” gives 
an account of a visit to Beatrice Bernadi, the most 
| remarkable of the Italian Jmprovisatori who have 
| been known during the last sixty years. She was 
| born in the neighborhood of Cutigliano, and her 
| parents were very poor. She does not know how 
to read or write, but she always delighted in 
nature, and used to sing to herself about the 
| flowers and trees and sunlight, as she tended the 
| sheep or worked in the fields. At twenty years of 
age she married, and the first ottava or stanza she 
ever sang aloud, was to her husband on their 
wedding day. Her fame soon spread abroad, and 
she was often sent for by rich and distinguished 
persons to delight them by her gift. 


Among the common people, she always collected 
a great crowd whenever she sang, and several of 
the most famous men of Italy went to visit her, in 
her humble mountain home. So her fame increased, 
and she went from pase to place singing, always 
to the enthusiastic delight of hundreds. 

od could sing all day long and all night, too,” she 
told us. 

Meanwhile, she became the mother of ten chil- 
dren, of whom five are dead, as is her husband. 
There in her mountain home, she lives the life of 
a peasant, this woman who has known most of the 
distinguished Italian literary men of her day. 
About eighty years old, she still walks over the 
stony paths of the mountain to Cutigliano, three 
hours away. Many strangers go to see her, and 
she is the great personage of “the mountain.” 

When we arrived at her cottage, Beatrice met us 
at the threshold with as many affectionate greet- 
ings as if we had been old friends, and she had 
been expecting us for months. 

“Why, how do their worships do? Iam so glad 
to see them. Comein,comein. Let them take the 
trouble to sit down. I am so glad to see them!” 

We sat down, and looked at her. The first thing 
that struck us was the wonderful antes of her 
handsome eyes, the refinement of her looks and 
manner. She talked constantly, and her voice was 
= pleasing. 

“] have sung and recited everywhere,” she said. 
“No other Improvisatori could compete with me. I 
have had many trials with them, and I have con- 
quered them all,—yes, all,—men and women. One 
man quite lost his voice singing against me, and 
never gotit back. When I once got started, I could 
go on almost forever. The verses poured out like 
water from a fountain.” 

“You have had ahappy life! We know you have 
had sorrows, but still your life has been a happy 
one!’ 

“Ché! ché! ché! CHE!” The four ché’s in cre- 
scendo were inimitable. “I think I have been 
happy!” She beamed all over, and you might have 
thought she had never known acare. We remem- 
bered the death of her children, the destruction of 
her house by the flood which swept it into the 
river, the n and trouble of building the very 
house in which we sat, for which she had carried 
all the stones up the hill. I asked her how old she 


was. 

“If it please the Lord to spare me, I shall be 

eighty next March.” : 
asked her if she did not sing or recite now. 

“Oh, I am too old,” she said. “My voice is all 
gone, see!” 

Then she began to sing, with a voice so pure and 
musical that it astonished us. It was as if she had 
taken the note from the warblings of some rich- 
voiced bird. 

‘Does that please you?” she asked. 

She was evidently delighted at the wonder and 
mar gn depicted in our faces. After a time, she 
yurst forth into an improvisation of which we 
were the subject. She thanked us, in rich, smooth 
verse, for all our kindness. She asked the good 
God, “Who made the noble trees, the beautiful 
flowers, the singing birds and the rich sunshine,” 
to bless us with all His best things. She sang of 
our having come across the sea to visit her, and 
wound up with a new burst of blessings. 

Time had flown, and we had to go. Beatrice 
offered us fresh milk, and then came the adieux, 
which were as cordial as if we had known each 
other all our lives. 
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NAVIGATION IN A CANON. 


In “Life at Puget Sound” there is a description 
of an exciting and dangerous attempt at navigation 
in a caiion on the upper Columbia. The most 
remarkable part of the river, the writer says, is 
where it is compressed to one-sixth of its width 
in passing through a mountain gorge three-quarters 
ofa mile long. The current is so strong there that 
it takes from four to six hours for the steamer to 
struggle up against it, and only one minute for it 
tocome down. Men who have passed down through 
it in small boats, say that it is as if one were shot 
from the mouth of a cannon. When we reached 
this cafion our real difficulties began. We at- 
tempted to enter it in the afternoon, but met 
with an accident which delayed us until the 
next morning. Meanwhile the river began to 
rise. We waited twelve days in the woods for it 
to subside. 


Everybody grew very impatient, and at length 
one night the captain said he would try it the next 
morning, although he had never before been up 
when the water was so high. 

A heavy rain came on, lasting all night, so that it 
seemed rather desperate to attempt going through; 
if the river had been too high the night before, and 
I could hardly believe it when I heard the engineer 
getting up steam to start. 

There were evident signs of disapproval all about 
us—the sky perfect gloom, and the river continually 
replenishing its resources from the pouring rain. 
But we steamed up to the entrance of the cafion. 
Then the boat was fastened by three lines to the 
shore, and the men took out a cable six hundred 
feet in length, which they carried along the steep, 
slippery rocks and fastened to a great tree. The 
then returned to the boat, let on all the steam, an 
began to wind up the cable on the capstan. 

ith the utmost power of the men and the 
steam, it was sometimes impossible to see any 
progress. Finally, however, the line was wound 
up, and the boat was again secured to the bank, 
and the cable put out the second time. This part 
of the ssage was still more difficult than the 
other; and after the line was sevonget. two men— 
one of them large and powerful-looking, the other 
small and insignificant—were left on shore with 
grappling-irons to keep it off the rocks. 

e watched them intently, and as we drew near 
we saw that the line had caught on something 
beneath the surface of the water, so that they 
could not extricate it. The little man toiled 
yeqeconaly at it, standing in the water nearly up 
to his head, but appea to be feebly seconded by 
the big one, who remained on the rocks. 

It seemed as if the line would part from the 
strain, or the boat strike the next moment. 

The mate shouted and gn or mpeg but no voice 
could be heard above the raging water, and the 
men either could not understand his motions, or 








could not do as they were directed. The boat bore 
directly down upon them. Presently it seemed 
evident to us that the little man. must sacrifice 
himself for the steamer. 

He stopped a second, then flung back his cap and 

ole, and threw himself under the boiling water. 
bp came the rope to the surface, but the man was 
gone. Instantly after he scrambled up the bank; 
and the great, magnificent man did nothing but 
clutch him on the back when he was safely out. 

We had then wound up about two-thirds of the 
cable. Suddenly the great, heavy line came wholly 
up out of the water. bolt flew out of the capstan, 
which was a signal for the men who were at work 
on it to spring out of the way. 

The captain shouted, “Cut the rope!” but that 
instant the iron capstan was torn out of the deck, 
= jumped overboard, with the cable attached 
to it 


Three of our four rudders were broken; but the 
remaining one enabled us to get into an eddy that 
carried us to a little cove, where we stopped to 
=— damages sufliciently to come down the 

ver. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD AND NEW. 


You it, thou must sing us something new, 
If thon wouldet have us hearken to thy strains! 

Thy harp is sweet, its chords ring pure and true, 
But we are weary of the old refrains. 


Thy song must soar to a sublimer height 
Of truth untried and beauty unrevealed; 
Give thou some nobler secret to our sight. 
Burning in heaven, or blooming in the field. 


The poet watched the day fade like a flower, 
The sweet, first stars steal through the evening blue; 
He seized his harp, and sang—“Love’s Holy Hour :”— 
The theme was old as earth; the song was new. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
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NO SUCH STATION. 


A traveller of experience says: “Never worry 
because you cannot speak the language of the 
country youarein. Speak English, and the people 
will get your meaning if there’s any money in it. 
Use signs instead of words, and you will be 
surprised to see how well you get on.” ‘In this 
matter, however, a little knowledge is not a 
dangerous but a very valuable thing. In “Mexico,” 
T. L. Rogers describes crossing a line which, 
though imaginary, is one that every schoolboy and 
schoolgirl has heard about. | 


At half-past five we reach Gutierrez, and at half- 
past six are due at Fresnillo. Between these 
stations lies that mysterious line which we have 
read about but never have seen, the Tropic of 
Cancer. When the major reminded the boys of 
~ fact, they said they must get up to see that 

ne. 

“We don’t cross a tropic every day, and we 
should be showing disrespect to geography if we 
didn’t turn out to meet it,” said the captain. 

“So be it,” said the major; ‘“‘we’ll make sure of a 
call. Dll ask ‘the gentleman from Missouri’ to 
wake us up.” 

“Porter!” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Please call us three about twenty minutes 
before we get to the Tropic of Cancer; we want to 
be uP when we get to the torrid zone.” 

“Torrid zone! No such station, sah!” 

“What! are you sure?” 

“Never heard of it, sah.” 

The boys had to laugh at the look on Pete’s face. 
Evidently he thought he knew the names of the 
stations, but in order to justify himself he drew 
out a time-table and read: “Jimulco, Camacho, 
Fresnillo; no Cancer there, sah! Here’s Cajitas, 
maybe that’s what you mean, sah.” 

“Oh, no, this train goes past Cancer, or I have 
been misinformed,” said the major, very posi- 
tively, “and if I have been, I’ll make a row.” 

“Maybe it’s on the other road, sah, and you 
ought to have changed cars at Torreon,” said the 
porter a little disturbed. “Say it again, sah, 
please; I don’t get on to the Spanish very well.” 

“Tropico de Cancer,” soberly said the major. 

“Sorry, sah, but you’re on the wrong train, suah. 
No such station on dis yer road; no Topico, no 
Torrid Zone.” 

“Well, porter, you are not to blame if we are, 
but please wake us at half-past five.” 

Pete’s voice was soon heard in the smoking- 
room. A dialogue was going on between the 
conductor and the porter. 

‘orter:—“Got a time-table? 
(Silence.) “Jess like mine.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, that major with the two boys wants to be 
called at Topico de Cancer. I tole him no such 


Less see it.” 


station.” 
“Was he awake?” 
“Certain.” 


“Did he say Topico?” 

“That’s what he said. He said this train go past 
that, or he’s been tole wrong.” 

“Well, you didn’t understand him; he knows 
what he’s about, he’s been over this road before.” 

“Maybe he has, but he nebber seen no Cancer, 
all the same; he’s plum crazy, or I’m out; but he 
gets off at Zacatecas. I'll wake him up at five 
o’clock, and let him hunt for it.” 
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WORSE THAN USELESS. 


The following anecdote of Admiral Farragut, 
which it is believed appears now for the first time 
in print, was told by one who was a party to the 
transaction to which it relates. It well illustrates 
the heroic admiral’s character; for it is one of the 
chief attributes of a hero not to be deterred by 
the impossible. While preparations were being 
made for the attack on New Orleans, the navy 
department came into possession of a complete set 
of plans of the defences of that city. Not only 
were the positiong of the forts laid down, but the 
number, weight and position of every gun was 
given, together with the obstructions stretched 
across the river to prevent the passage of a hostile 
fleet. 


There were shown, also, the submarine mines 
placed so as to destroy ships passing up the 
channel, as well as the system of torpedoes, and 
the reserve of war vessels which were to codperate 
with the land batteries in opposing the advance 
by water of an enemy’s forces. 

The information was considered of such value 
that no time was lost in sending it by the hands of 
a special messenger all the way from Washington 
to Admiral Farragut, in the belief that such a 
detailed description of the defences which he 
would have to encounter in passing up to the city 
must prove of the utmost use to him. 

It was supposed, as a matter of course, that the 
admiral would not only acknowledge the receipt of 
a communication conveying matter of such import- 
ance, but would, in some way, express his sense of 
the obligation he was under. But no such acknow- 


ledgment ever reached the navy department. 
eanwhile, the passage of the forts was effected, 
New Orleans was captured, the active naval opera- 
tions in Southern waters were brought to a close, 
and Admiral Farragut in due time, having accom- 
lished his great mission, went north. Proceeding 
0 Washington, he at once called at the navy 








department, where he received the hearty congrat- 
ulations of the Secretary of the Navy upon his 
brilliant successes. 

While he was in the department, a prominent 
official, during a conversation on the subject of the 
naval operations in the Gulf, referred to the plans 
of the defences of New Grleans, and asked the 
admiral if he had ever received them. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I received the plans, but on 
examination I found that, according to them, New 
Orleans could never taken; so I tore them up 
and threw them into the waste-basket.” 


————<@-2—_— 
POOR JOKE. 


“It’s putty e-cononical, boys,” began Uncle 
Darius to the group on the wharf, dangiing their 
lines in the lazy tide, “to git your laugh all in fust 
when you play a joke, because sometimes you 
don’t git time afterward. You’re putty ginerally 
too busy counting up what it’s cost ye.” This was 
an unusual amount of moralizing for Uncle Darius, 
and the boys let the lines go unbaited to listen. 
“I remember once, when | was a boy, of gittin’ 
enough jokin’ in one mess fur all summer,” con- 
tinued the old man. 

“I was ringleader 
our corner, me an’ 
happen to think of any misch 
prompt me. 

“One night we thought we’d play a joke on 
Jabez, the ol shoemaker. He was a — kind 
of a man—kinder slick-lookin’ an’ oily in his 
manner. He was noted fur some things more’n he 
was fur honesty, I guess. 

“His shop was in a lonesome kind of a spot, an’ 
we planned to rig up a dummy an’ skeer ’im. We 
made it out o’ th ngs we found in the fish house— 
stuffed an old oilskin suit with nets, an’ hung on 
some decoy ducks for feet. When it was done, it 
was a awful solemn-lookin’ thing. 

“We waited till Jabez went to supper, an’ then 
we crep’ in through the cellar an’ hung it on a 
beam; an’ then we laid down in the grass to see 
the hue’n cry he’d make, an’ watch the fun. 

“Well, there wa’n’t none to speak on. He shet 
the door an’ locked it, an’ we meached home. We 
didn’t darst to go an’ git the things for sev’ral days, 
an’ when we did he looked ter’ble innocent, an’ 


says he: 

“*Well, I b’lieve I did hey some nets an’ things 
hangin’ up here, an’ as they wa’n’t no use to me I 
sold ’em.’ 

“Well, Bije an’ the oare they naiees me, an’ we 
menaged to pick enough berries that summer to 
pay for the nets an’ suit. But I’ve allers felt glad 
we hed sech a good time laughin’ when we was 
stuffin’ them nets in, because when we was pickin’ 
the berries we didn’t seem to keer to laugh.” 

“Did he ever pay back the money?” asked one 
boy. 
No, sonny, he didn’t. It wasn’t like Jabez to do 


utty much of the time round 
ije beg When I didn’t 
ef, Bije could always 


that. But he did tap our shoes fur nothin’ that 
winter.” 
coneennemminte +e - ————— 
STRATEGY. 


If we would get on peacefully and successfully, 
we must have an eye to the peculiarities of temper 


}and disposition of those with whom we have to 
| do. Such was the lesson which one husband lately 


tried to teach another, according to a story in the 
Brooklyn Life. 


“It’s strange I can’t get my wife to mend my 
clothes,” remarked Mr. Bridie, in a tone of disgust. 
“I asked her to sew a button on this vest this 
morning, and she hasn’t touched it.” 

“You asked her?” said Mr. Norris, with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“Yes. What else should I do?” 

“You haven’t been married ‘very long, and 
gg s you'll take a pointer from me,” answered 

r. Norris, with a fatherly air. “Never ask a 
woman to mend anything. That’s fatal.” 
“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Do as I do. hen I want a shirt mended, for 
instance, I take it in —— and hunt up my wife. 
‘Where’s that ragbag, Mrs. Norris?’ I demand, in 
a stern voice. 

“*‘What do you want the ragbag for?’ she says, 
suspiciously. 

“‘T want to throw this shirt away. 
out,’ I reply. 

«*Let me see,’ she demands. 

“But I put the garment behind my back. 

“*No, my dear,’ I answer. ‘There is no use of 
your attempting to do anything with it. It needs—’ 

«Let me see it,’ she reiterates. 

« «But it’s all worn out, I tell you.’ 

‘Now, John, you give me that shirt!’ she says 
in her most peremptory tone. 

“T hand over the garment. 

“*‘Why, John Norris,’ she cries with woman] 
triumph, ‘this is a perfectly good shirt. All it 
needs is—’ And then she mends it.” 


It’s all worn 


Se 
INEFFECTUAL. 


In country places where amusement is not 
abundant and people depend upon each* other for 
diversion, neighborly familiarity naturally flour- 
ishes, and the habit of “running in” to visit friends 
may be carried to an unpleasant excess. 


A family living in North Carolina found it some- 
thing of a strain upon their ideas of hospitality to 
be o} a every day to entertain a tedious woman 
of eighty. The favorite book or the necessary 
amg of work had to be put aside, in order to shout 

its of conversation in her ear. 

At last the father in desperation planned to +4 
into a sudden fit of temper in the presence of the 
obnoxious caller in the hope of convincing her 
that they were not pleasant people to visit. 

Accordingly, one evening, when he returned 
from business and found the old lady present as 
usual, he began to talk loudly and in an irritated 
voice. Then growing more excited, he stamped 
about the room, knocking furniture right and !eft, 
and ended by going out and banging the door after 


m. 
The old lady knitted away quietly through the 
confusion, and when the man was gone she turned 
to the family, and said in a comforting voice: 
“IT reckon it was mighty lucky I was here, or 
you’d had to take it. ut you needn’t be fright- 
T’ll stay right here with you till he gets over 
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PERSUASIVE. 


Dr. Morell Mackenzie, the famous specialist in 
diseases of the throat, is said to have had extraor- 
dinary power over his patients, a power which 
sometimes appeared almost magnetic. 


Once a death occurred in his consulting-room— 
one of those cases which Sir James Paget used to 
call “calamities of surgery.” The brother of the 
deal patient was furious, and hastened to Doctor 
Mackenzie’s office determined to give him a piece 
of his mind. 

Such was the fascination of Mackenzie’s manner, 
however, that the infuriated man cooled down by 
degrees, and in a short time found self con- 
= quite calmly about the fatal case. The 
triumph was reached when, before departing, he 
sat down fn the operating chair, and after allowing 
Mackenzie to examine his throat, paid him his fee 
without a murmur. 
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For the Companion. 
WITCH HAZEL. 


When the flowers are dead and the birds are flown, 
Out in the bare woods all alone, 

Out in the wind and the rain and the cold, 
There’s a little witch making fairy gold; 

And here she has hung it, only see! 

On the hazel bush for you and me. 


ee - 
For the Companion. 


BENNIE’S SWEET POTATOES. 


The little farm on which Bennie lived with his 
mamma and sister Bessie did not look well that 
summer. 

‘It is all going to rack 
and ruin,’ sighed Mrs. 
Hudson, Bennie’s mam- 
ma, when she looked at 
the neglected fields. 

Bennie’s papa had died 
in the fall, and there had 
been no money to hire 
help. 

Bennie had felt very 
badly because they could 
plant no sweet potatoes. 
He was very fond of them, 
and besides he had helped 
his papa so much with 
them the year before he 
felt that he knew all 
about them. 

He watched Mr. Leon- 
ard put in two acres with 
a great deal of interest 
and some envy. 

Mr. Leonard was the new school teacher, a 
young man who was not véry well, and did a 
little farming outside of school hours for the sake 
of his health. His tract of land was between | 
Bennie’s home and the schoolhouse, so Bennie | 
often had an opportunity to watch him at work. 

The other farmers all called Mr. Leonard a 
book-farmer; he had never lived on a farm, and 
all he knew about it was what he learned from 
books. Sometimes he made funny mistakes, but 
he always laughed and said he did not care because 
he was getting so well and strong. 

One Saturday, in the fall, Bennie walked over 
to the fence and looked through at the sweet 
potato patch; he had been watching the green 
vines creeping over the sandy ridges all summer, 
and he thought they were about ready to dig. 

It seemed Mr. Leonard thought so, too, for he 
was busy, down on his hands and knees, and 
had already made considerable progress, being | 
half through with the patch. 

But Bennie perched himself upon the fence and 
looked at him in wide-eyed wonder, for Mr. 
Leonard used no spade or pitchfork, but taking 
hold of the vines with his hands he pulled them 
up as though they were radishes or turnips. Now | 
Bennie knew that he left the largest and best ones 
in the ground this way, but he thought that such | 
a wise young man as the school teacher must | 
surely know it, too. 

He wanted to say something about it, but he | 
was a very bashful little boy, and when he tried 
to speak it seemed very hard work. 

He cleared his throat once or twice, and Mr. | 
Leonard looked up and said, “Good morning, | 
Bennie,”’ then pulled away at the vines faster | 
than ever. 

‘*Perhaps he means to dig over the field again,”’ 
thought Bennie, and as mamma called him to 
dinner then, he went away and did not say any- 
thing. But in the afternoon he came back, and 
- watched Mr. Leonard finish pulling the vines. 

“Now then I am through,—all but gathering 
them up,”’ said he, looking at Bennie, who was on 
top of the fence. 

Bennie turned red under his freckles, but he 
managed to say: ‘‘Why-ee, Mr. Leonard! 
best potatoes are all in the ground yet.” 

“Oh no, Bennie!’’ laughed Mr. Leonard, “I 
pulled them all up.” 

“But the biggest ones are in the ground,”’ said 
Bennie, although he did not like to dispute with 
his teacher. 

‘“‘“Nonsense, Bennie!’’ said Mr. Leonard; then, 
as he noticed the earnest little face, he said, 
‘Come and see if you can find any in the ground. 
T’ll give you every one you find, my little man!” 

“Q Mr. Leonard!” cried Bennie. Then he 
jumped down from the fence and went to digging 
like a little beaver in the first hole he came to. | 
Soon he uncovered and laid before his astonished | 
teacher three large, smooth-skinned, yellow | 
potatoes. } 

““Why-ee, Bennie!"’ said Mr. Leonard. Then he 
laughed aloud. ‘You are a better farmer than 
I,—run home and get a sack,—I said von could | 
have all you found in the ground.” | 

Bennie ran home. ‘“O mamma!” he said, “let 
me have a big sack, quick, and let Bessie come 
too,’’ and then he told her all about it. | 





by his side. They dug all the afternoon and 
until after sundown. What a lot there were! 
Why, they had more than Mr. Leonard! 

“You will have to run home and get more 


| sacks, Bennie,”* said he. 


“Oh no! I don’t want but one sack; I do not 
think it would be fair to take them all. 


You | 


| Mamma gave him the sack, and Bessie ran off | it when he was far away from them. ‘Totsy is | 


did not know how many there were,”’ answered | 


Bennie. 
At last, he consented to take half the potatoes, 
and Mr. Leonard helped him carry them home. 
“If I farm any next year I am going to take 
Bennie for my partner,” he told Mrs. Hudson. 
And Bennie and Bessie had sweet potatoes for 
their supper. = Kirrre Frisnre HARBAUGH. 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT TOTSY SAID. 


Totsy’s Uncle Edward had come to visit her 
papa and mamma, and he had with him his 
phonograph. 

He asked papa and mamma to speak into the 
phonograph, so that he could hear their voices in 


By 
- Margarel— 


Said the Gray Horse to the Brown Horse: 

“Eh, but life’s a pull! 

Half at least of every day 
My cart is full. 

Half of every year— 
Talk about the lark !— 

I must leave my warm bed 
While it is dark. 


“Half the food I live on, 
Every day, 

As—I give my word for it— 
Only hay. 

Half my time, yes, fully, 
Cold days and hot, 

I must still keep going, 
Whether I can or not.” 


Two little sparrows, perched up on a beam, 

Broke into laughter with a perfect scream. 

Mr. Sparrow chuckled, “Who'd believe it, dear? 

Their food and work are both alike all the livelong year.” 





Se al 


For the Companion 


GRANDMA'S CANDY STORY. 


“‘There vou are with another hag of candy, I 
declare ! 


to begin eating candy, nor when to stop.”’ 


“Didn’t folks always have candy, same as they haps half a dozen long, round, white things. 


do now, grandma ?”’ 

“Why, no, indeed! 
candy I ever saw; I didn’t know what it was.”’ 

“Oh! oh! how funny! Do tell us about it.” 

“Well, it was as much as seventy years ago, 
for I wasn’t more than five or six years old. It 
was way down in New Hampshire, in the winter, 
and I went to school. 

“One night when we were going home from 
school, a whole roadful of us, the stage-coach 
came along. 

“That was before cars or depots were ever 
thought of. Folks travelled by stage in those 
days. We children all turned out in the snow on 
the sides of the road, the boys in a row on one 
side, and the girls on the other, for we were 
always taught to turn out and ‘make our manners’ 
when teams passed us; and if a scholar went to 
school and told the teacher that Moses or Hannah 
didn’t make their manners when the gentlemen 


1 can remember the first | 


'new man is a broken Englishman, and he can't 
‘ talk plain.” 







THE POINT 
OF VIEW: 


Vaodagft 





hardly three years old, but she is quite a chatter- | 
box, so mamma proposed that she shouid talk 
into the phonograph, too. 

‘It will be so nice when she has grown up,” 
said mamma, “‘to hear her little soft voice jabber- | 
ing ‘Bo Peep.’ ”’ 

Uncle Edward took his little niece on his knee. 
‘‘Now, Totsy,’’ he said, “tell my machine about 
the little girl that lost her sheep.” 





But Totsy just screwed her little face into the | — 
most doleful puckers that you ever saw, and all Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 
that she said was, ‘“‘Boohoo! I do-on’t wa-ant | 1 


to!” 

Wasn't it a pity? For when Uncle Edward : 
comes again ‘Totsy will be a young lady; then if | ares Tan batho on as Tult on ao use anit 
she asks to hear how she talked when she was a | ‘used my whole instead . 
little girl, how surprised she will be when the | 
phonograph answers her, ‘‘Boohoo! I do-on't | 
wa-ant to!" 


CHARADE. 


2. 
THE FLIGHTY CONVALESCENT. 

Eighteen Buried Parts of a House 
To walk Joe is just getting able, 
Though all of his ills are not gone, 
But he smiles as he sits at the table, 
Saying, “Now all my medicine’s done, 
A blue vapor chases [in vision]— 
See it hover—and after that fly! 
Which will win? is we know with precision 
What doctors should do, or should try ?] 


-o- 


Exsi£ heard her mother say that the new hired | 
man spoke broken English. When her brother | 
came home from school she said: ‘O Jack, the | 


“Purest air surely drives 
away rancor; 

Nice fowers leave senses 
at rest; 

Like ship in a port I could 
anchor— 

Can any man tell what ip 
best ? 

Wrap an elephant up ina 
blanket— 

[What ticklish 
might be done.] 

Then try once your luck, 
and then thank it, 

Since I linger still under 
the sun.” 


3. 
ANAGRAMS 
Nouns. 
Search ruin 
His mate. 
Nice clam son) 
It is lean. 
Can rule lives. 
O! my caress. 
Satan got in 
Give us fit. 
A nice morsel 
Do fit true. 
Our temple 
Map to let. 


thing» 
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Said the Brown Horse to the Gray Horse 
“My work is half play, 4. 
For my cart is empty HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 
Half of every day; I’m rough and cold, yet reverently loved. 
Half of every year, too, To hate me would indeed be counted treason.) 
I go to bed at night | > ho +4 me best sets down his foot on me. 
4 . ecause I once was stepped on, is the reason. 
Knowing I can stay there Now what am I? Hard as a rock, indeed, 
Till it is light. Yet ever honored as a friend in need. 
“Master likes his horses 


With glossy coats, 
So half my food is always | 
The best of oats. | 
What with nights and standing 
While they unload, 
Half my time I’m resting, 
Not on the road.” 


5. 
OMITTED SYNONYMS. 


- *#*#* ee ee * received a visit from his 
ee ee ee, 

2. The #***** provedtobea ### eee #6 
on geology. 

3. The *«* # *« « « « of England claims that the 
sun never sets in its *«**««*. 

4. The Bible word ««# « * « «« 
hensive as *#*# #*. 

5. She wore a cock’s *« « « « « « * in her hat as 


is as compre 


*es eee. 

6. Belief in the divine * « « « « « * *« * will help 
us to be patient when **#*** es **s** seems 
aulverse. 

7.* « « « « « # from anxiety leaves us at 
***# «* * to make others happy. 

8. When it once begins to « *« * * you will soon 
finditis *#*#*#««*. 

9. If you « * * * * * your tones you may 
**e«ee* his anger. 

10. He has a «***+* * fashion of talking ot 
**# ee #2 BUbjects. 

ll. The manuscript was *«**# eee eee * be 
cause the handwriting was «* * « * # # « # #. 

12. She « « *# « «* * ** almonds for cake while 
her brother « « « « « « « « the ceiling. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


Born in a moment, yet quick as my birth, 

My form is seen reaching to the ends of the earth 
In tears I’m created, yet ever look bright; 
Bringing warning to some, to others delight. 

Far away in the Orient I was placed as a guide, 
To teach the forsaken that peace should abide. 


7. 
A BIT OF HISTORY MYSTIFIED. 


The army of Greta 1. B. Train owes its one fir 
drum to the great Cot! Porter, Vile cello; row 
R., the organizer of the invincible Sidon rise. 
Previous to his rule Nedlang’s dire loss had no four 
in M., and when in Conita it was very difficult to 
shut 1. G. Sid in friend or foe. 

The first star code being given out to Worm Cell’ 
Port So under the shadow of Larry Dio Snow 
what is now the hue of alry toy was at first tle 
hiding it is snug loco R. of those whom Kiln G 
Arches called Seer B. L. Some of the ring meet « 


passed the night before, the teacher would call up 
the rude boy or girl and punish them. 

“We all stood there in two rows, and as the 
stage passed us the boys made their bows, and 





What with chocolate and kisses, cara-| we girls our courtesies. The load of passengers | did not fancy the new Col. R. 0., and Col. W. i 
the | mels and iemon-balls, and I don’t know what all, | smiled and bowed to us, and one very pretty lady | #/m wrote to them in his J. cries “chart act” way, 
| you children nowadays can hardly know where | tossed out a paper of something. 

| 


“I hear your roost P. refuse the new Ascot. Sa, 
this; wear them or go home. I stand no son A 
seen from any one. It is a Lee fund thing we be a~ 
one in cool R., much ill having been from diversity 
ot gin cloth, to slaying of friends by friends.” 


‘Some one picked it up, and inside were per- 


“*‘Candles!’ we said. They did look like that. 
‘“‘There was a house close by, and we all trooped 8. 
in there with our treasure. PUZZLE. 
**T know what that is,” said the woman, as 
soon as she unrolled the paper. ‘It’s candy. I 
saw lots of it in the stores when I was to Boston 
last summer.” 
*« “What's it good for?’ we asked. 
* ‘Good to eat,’ she said. ‘It's sweet and nice, They leave it never to return. 
but they do say it hurts the teeth. Let me divide —— 
it among you all. ‘That's what the lady meant to | 
have done, I s’ pose.’ } 
**So she broke up the sticks of candy, and gave 


If you will add 

To a hearty lad 
A covering for a pate, 

That keeps it warm 

In a blustering storm, 
You'll have a well bnows etate; 
And they who leave it sadly learn, 





Conundrums. 


What corn do New England farmers never plant? 
The unicorn. 


us each a little piece. I don’t suppose mine was | Latin kind of pine is most dangerous? The 
inc’ " +, | porcupine. 
more than an inch or two long, but I thonght it What kind of quills are prettiest? Jonquils. 


was the nicest thing I ever tasted.”” When is an approaching caller always welcome? 
» | When it is B coming to you. 


“I'm glad I didn’t live in those days, grandma.” What kind of tories are thickly scattered through 
“T dare say you are. One thing’s sure. We! out the Northern States? Factories. 


had less candy and more manners, and maybe it oe is the wickedest tax inthe world? Syntax 
= 4 (sin tax). 
was just as well for us, after all. M. C. W. B. What chants are never sung? Merchants. 


ee 


Fee ae! 
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JOHN STARK. 
John Stark and his brother William, with David 


Stinson and Amos Eastman, were hunting and 
trapping one winter long ago on the head waters 
of the Pemigewassett in New Hampshire. They 
had a successful season, and accumulated furs to 
the value of six hundred pounds. On the day 
before they were to break camp John Stark was 
out alone collecting traps when, as he bent over 
one, he heard a peculiar noise, and looking up, 
saw himself surrounded by Indians. A half-dozen 
muskets were pointed at his head, and he realized 
that escape was hopeless. 

Stark spent the night with his captors, and early 
the next morning the party moved down the river 
and lay in ambush for the other three hunters, 
who by and by were seen coming down the river 
with all their furs and camp equipage in a canoe. 
The Indians told Stark to show himself to his 
friends and ask them to come ashore and take him 
on board. 

Obeying their command to show himself, John 
Stark stepped forth and signalled. 

“The Indians have got me,” he shouted to his 
friends. “Get to the other shore as quick as you 
can, and run for your lives!” 

The Indians were furious at this, and showered 
curses and blows upon the brave man. 

Stinson and William Stark were in the canoe, 
and pulled for the shore with all their might. The 
savages raised their muskets to fire upon them. 

“Not yet!” shouted John, and he struck up their 
guns at the moment of dise harge. For this he 
received another shower of kicks and cuffs from 
his infuriated captors. But he was not intimi- 
dated, and when a second time they made ready 
to fire upon his friends, he tried to stop them, but 
unsuccessfully. Stinson was killed in the act of 
leaping ashore, but young Stark escaped. East- 
man, who had been walking along the bank, was 
easily made captive. 

The Indians took Eastman and Stark to Canada 
with them, where on their arrival they were 
forced to run the gauntlet. Two. long lines of 
warriors were drawn up, each armed with a club 
to beat the unfortunate men as they passed along. 

Eastman’s turn came first; the Indians cudgelled 
him most unmercifully, and he came out of the 
lines more dead than alive. But Stark was of 
different metal. He marched up to the head of 
the line with firm step, knocked down the first 
Indian he met, and continued to lay about him 
with so much vigor that the astonished natives 
suffered him to — with scarcely a blow. 

The old warriors were so pleased with Stark’s 
bravery that they wished to adopt him into the 
tribe. He declined their offer. Afterward they 
bade him hoe corn. He complied so far as to cut 
it up by the roots and then throw his hoe into the 
river, declaring that such work was fit only for 
squaws. This only increased the Indians’ admira- 
tion for him, and they did not ask him to do any 
more squaw’s work. 

That fall the prisoners were redeemed. For 
Eastman the Indians received a ransom of sixty 
dollars, and for Stark one hundred and _ three, 
showing how much more they prized him than his 
fellow-captive. 


* 
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CHILDREN IN KASHMIR. 


The author of ‘Where Three Empires Meet” 
was interested in the way in which the people of 
Kashmir bring up their children. The three R’s 
are neglected as useless accomplishments; he 
says, while a thorough instruction is given in the 
three arts of towing, punting and paddling. His 
own native crew consisted of one man, some women 
and several small children. 


One day the smallest child, a pretty little girl of 
three or four, had to take her little lesson. She 
was too small to tow, but was put on the bank to 
trot alongside her brothers and get accustomed to 
opens out barefooted on the rough track. 

e came to a place where the path, cut in the 
face of the steep mud cliff, was only a few inches 
broad for a short distance, ‘and where a false step 
would mean a ducking. The little maiden got 
frightened, and refused to attempt the dangerous 
passage; but the boat did not stop for her; her 
parents jiaughed and left her there weeping. 

ge | that no one would return to pick her up, 
she philosophically wiped her eyes and tripped 
across the place quite merrily. er nervousness 
had been mostly simulated. Kashmiris, even at 
four years old, have good heats on precipices, and 
the little humbug advanced without fear when she 
realized that malingering was useless. 

She was then brought on board, was much 
applauded and caressed, and was rewarded with 
— for having done her lesson like a good 
chile 

One nice trait of these people is their affecti n 
for their children. These half-naked boat urch'is 
live happy lives, and I think many English 
children would like to exchange places with them 
and enjoy for atime this free, outdoor existence 
on the rivers of the Happy Valley. 





-o- 
POSSIBLE. 


A popular English Nonconformist minister was 
staying with a family in Glasgow while on a visit 
to that city, whither he had gone on a deputation 
from the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


At dessert, when invited to take some fine fruit 
which he declined, he mentioned to the family a 
curious circumstance ae himself—he had 
never in his life tasted an apple, 
other kind of green fruit. 
his fact caused considerable amazement to 
most of the family, but a cousin who was present— 


an 
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pear, grape, or | 


a cautious Scotchman of a most practical turn of | 


mind—listened to the statement with great uncon- 
cern, and when the various exclamations which it 
had aroused, subsided, he remarked, dryly 

“It’s a great peety ye hadna been in Paradise, 
and there micht na hae been ony fa’.’ 


SHARP THRUST, 


In France, too, it appears, lawyers have the 
reputation of juggling with words. 


A French lawyer was put into the witness-box 
where he gave his testimony in a very halting oad 
confused manner. The president of the court 
suddenly interrupted him. 

“Maitre X.,” said he, “forget your profession 
fora moment, and tell us the truth.’ 


— oe —_—— 
A YOUNG husband was eating a piece of his 
wife’s first sponge cake. ‘Well, well, my dear,” 
, 


he said, “this is w hat I call solid comfort. 
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FOR EVERY ONE, NO MATTER WHAT THE 
OCCUPATION, BY USING 


BAILEY “S RUBBER 
TOILET EET 





diremeves tak, wer, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains, 
in fact, everything forei to the color of the skin, 
imply by using with soapand water. It never omes 
fou or carries any contagion, ane will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done by the use of — 
stone, bristle Eushes, ete. Printers, Penm 
Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, Shoe: 
makers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose hands 
are stained by their labor, can cleanse them easily 
without = turing or weakening the skin. 
Price. cents each. For sale by all dealers in 
Toilet Mone: Mailed on receipt of price. 
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KNOWLEDGE ment, and tends to rsonal 


enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less ex - 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest 4 
value to health of the pure liquid cat principles 
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A GIRL’S ADVENTURE. 


Recently the closed door of the famous French 


prison of the Conciergerie, through which Marie | 


Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, the Girondins, 
Danton, Robespierre and many other famous 
people went to their death in the days of the 
Revolution, has disappeared, the wall which con- 
tained it having been demolished. The door had 
not been used since 1814, when it was sealed into 
the wall. For a considerable time the official 
guillotine was kept in an apartment in the Concier- 
gerie to which this famous and terrible door 
conducted. — 


This apartment was occasionally visited by 
tourists, who showed a morbid interest in the 
guillotine. According to Samson, who was the 
executioner at this period, the English were of all 
visitors the most cold-blooded in this respect. 

Samson related that on one occasion an English 
family, consisting of father, mother and three 
young girls, presented themselves at the Concier- 

erie and asked to see the guillotine. He exhibited 
it to them, and explained its methods of operation. 
Some bundles of hay were produced, and Samson 
dropped the knife upon them, cutting them in two. 

But this was not enough for the youngest of the 
English girls—a very pretty child of about sixteen, 
who had flaxen hair and sweet, innocent, gentle 
eyes. After exacting from the executioner an 


| 


/Barbour’s Linen Thread | 


| 


| 


account of the minutest details of the dreadful | 


“toilet of the condemned,” she demanded to be 
put into the machine, just as persons are who are 
to be executed! 

The executioner shrunk back, astonished, and 
looked at the girl’s father. 

“Yes,” said the Englishman; “if she wants to do 
it, why, let her!” 

The executioner thereupon tied up the young 
gr limbs, and fastened her to the “carriage. 

hen he stopped. 

“Oh, no—go on!” the girl exclaimed; “there’s 
something more!” 

Shuddering, Samson covered the girl’s head 
with the hood, placed it in the terrible receptacle, 
and pushed the carriage beneath the knife. 

Then as he stood waiting he firmly expected to 
hear the girl call, “Go on! there’s something 
else!” when nothing else remained but to drop 
the knife. 

However, the English girl pronounced herself 
satisfied at this stage, and was liberated, highly 
pleased with her “interesting” experience. 


* 
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SOME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Among the Europeans rescued by Mr. Stanley in 
his last African expedition was Vita Hassan, the 
medical officer of the Equatorial Province. Like 
his chief, Emin Pasha, he intended to return to his 
post, but a sickness, which resulted fatally last 
March, prevented. Before his death he had 
written, though not published, a book in which he 
gave an account of the events which took place in 
the Province after the Mahdist rebellion. The first 
part of this work has recently appeared under the 
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title, “The Truth about Emin Pasha,” and contai 
much that is interesting about life on the upper 
Nile. 


Among other thin he describes a curious 
custom which prey at weddings among the 
Sudanese Arabs. After various ceremonies, 
including a procession and a marriage feust, the 
almost invariable accompaniments of weddings in 
the East, the bridegroom is led, about nine o’clock 
in the evening, into a large, dimly-lighted room. 
Here on one side, huddled upon the floor, are the 
female relatives and friends of the bride. In the 
farther corner are four or five maidens of the same 
height and size, wearing precisely similar clothin 
and closely veiled. One of these is the bride, and 
the young man has to find out which itis. If he 
has been wise, he has bribed one of the old women 
spectators to give him a secret sign by which to 
guide his choice. If not, he attempts to seize the 
veiled figure whom he suspects to be his bride. 

If possible, she slips from his grasp and runs 
away, he in hot nnn t. An exciting chase through 
the chamber follows, until he is able to catch her, 
when he tears away the veil from her face. If it 
is his bride, the me is ended, and another 
ceremony, called the Ghalwa or Bride-Dance, 
begins. But if he has made a wrong choice, he 
must ¢t —— and the captured girl, after 
reurranging her disordered dress, takes her place 

_ again g her pani 

Again he makes a selection, and after another 
— struggle succeeds in unveiling a second 
maiden—possibly only to find that he has caught 
the same girl over again. Many hours may be 
consumed in this way, and sometimes morning 
— before the unlucky bridegroom secures his 
pride. 





Umea ee * AS, 
REPRIEVED. * 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette quotes an old 
soldier as telling a story of the siege of Atlanta, in 
August, 1864, by General Sherman. It is a good 
illustration of the power of sentiment over hard- 
headed men of the world. 


The Eleventh Indiana Battery had placed in 
position, with our assistance, four sixty-four- 
og rifle guns to shell the city. Our regiment, 
he Second Massachusetts, had had Sunday morn- 
ing inspection and parade, after which the men 
went to the hill behind the camp to watch the 
effect of the fire on the city lying below us, two 
miles and a half away. 

We could see the churches of Atlanta, from the 
spires of several of which were floating Confed- 
erate flags. 
guns were shotted, the fuses were in, and an 
officer stepped up to pull the lanyard to fire the 
first shot. As he lifted his hand the sound of a 
church bell calling the people to worship fell on 


his ear. 
The officers 


For a moment there was silence. 





The batteries were in position, the | 


looked from one to the other, and the shot was not | 


fired that day. The Sunday church-going bell was 
too much for the Twentieth Corps of Sherman’s 
army. But on Monday the city got it. 


-* 
> 





SINCERE. 


Never question a person who has been kind 
enough to pay you a compliment. 


“I'd a good deal rather see you go to the piano 
than that Miss De Thumper,” said the small boy 
to a young lady, a friend of the family. 

“Would you, really?” said the delighted guest. 
“Why?” 

“Cause pe don’t know but two pieces,” said 
the truthful youngster.—Good News. 
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of that great event. 
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To advertise our mail order department 
we shall distribute them over the United 
States at the small price of 


8 cts. each —2 for 15 cts. 
Postage Prepaid. 
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one for each side of the pillow. Order 
at once before they are all gone. 
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© The Verdict 
\\ On the Exhibit of the 


Lewis Knitting Co. 
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World’s Fair. 





| 
| 
| ‘*The most perfect display of Union Garments 


was made by the Lewis Knitting Co., of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. For excellence of fit, it was 
| enequalled by anything that we saw at the Ex- 


position, or in fact, had ever seen. Every 
portion of every garment on their forms set with 
perfect smoothness, with neither stretch nor 


wrinkle, and although a number of excellent 
exhibits were made in this line, we were sur- 
prised to see a Western mill so far ahead of any- 
thing shown in the particulars mentioned.”’ 

| Ask your own dealer §¥; 
‘for these goods, or 

if he does not keep 

them please notify us 

|and enclose stamp for 

Illustrated Catalogue. 
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In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 
oil its use’ 
was limited 
to easing 
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consumption. 
discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single ay | issue of the paper. Al 
additional pages over elg it—which is the number 

ven for are a gift to the subscribers from 
1e publisivers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for ‘smell als should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directiy to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The C ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Moncy-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Scpnens Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
coqmres to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one ¢ + collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

office, and 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 

Companion by the payment of money to 


to Tne 
If subscribers do 
k. 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own ris 
We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


made to them until the person who subscribes has , 


received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the posieasy of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


COMPLICATIONS OF MEASLES. 


Perhaps no other disease of childhood is popu- 
larly regarded with so 


which, among delicate children, is apt to leave a 


condition favorable to the devclopment of other | 


troubles. It is therefore well, if a child has any 
“constitutional weakness” or special family ten- 
dency to disease, to make efforts to prevent him 
from.“getting” the measles. 

It is extremely common for physicians to meet 
with children who have “had the measles and 
have never seemed well since.” The frequency 
with which whooping-cough follows measles is 
well known. The cough is apt to be unusually 
severe in such cases. 

Inflammation of the eye is a common complica- 
tion. The nose, throat and ear often suffer. These | 
troubles are not usually so severe as in, cases of 
scarlet fever; but they demand careful attention, 
as they point not only to local disorders calling 
for treatment, but also to a degenerate state of the 
general health. 

It is not unusual for bronchitis, pneumonia, 
laryngitis or diarrhea to follow or complicate an 
attack of measles, and it is the children who have 
any weakness in these directions thut are to be 


specially guarded from an attack of measles. One | 


of the most unfortunate cases for which the physi- 
cian is called upon to prescribe is that in which a 
condition of weakness following an attack of | 
measles has given rise to chronic, if not fatal, 
diseases of the lungs. 

A well-known writer upon the diseases of 
infancy has recently drawn attention to the 
extreme frequency with which, on meeting with 
cases of consumption in children 


measles. Indeed, the possibility of the occurrence 
of just such a sequence has for a long time been a 
matter of note among close observers. 

No one now supposes that one disease gives rise 
to the other. We know that measles simply has a 
degenerative influence upon the system, which, 
when called upon to combat disease germs that 
are always more or less plentiful, 
difficulty in resisting their attacks. 

After an attack of measles, then, a child should 
receive more than usual attention. 

residence is beneficial, and tonics are often to be 
recommended. This applies to children who have 
previously been in good health; children of deli- 
cate constitution should be guarded from exposure 
to measles. 
° 


THE WEIGHT OF THE EARTH. 


One of the problems that men of science occa- 
sionally undertake to solve over again for the sake 
of getting nearer to the exact truth is that of the 
density and mass of the earth. 

The density of a body is the quantity of matter 
that a given volume of it contains, while its mass 
is the total quantity of matter that the whole body 
contains. Ina popular sense the mass of a body 
is measured by its weight. 

Water is taken as the standard of comparison in 
estimating the density of the earth. It has been 
known, in a general way, for a hundred years, that 
the earth’s mean or average density is between 
five and six times that of water; in other words 
that the earth weighs five or six times as much as 
n globe of water of the same size would weigh, 
provided that the water in such a globe had the 


if lost or stolen the money cannot be | 
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finds more | 
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same average gids that water has at the surface | 
| of the earth. 
| The matter composing the earth is denser in the | 
| interior than at the surface. If that were not so it 
would only be necessary to take a cubic foot from 
the surface of the globe, and weigh it against a 
| cubic foot of water in order to ascertain the density 
| of the earth. As it is, the earth’s density can only 
be learned by roundabout methods; by noting, for 
| instance, the difference in the attraction of gravi- 
| tation at the surface and at the bottom of a mine. 

Recently a new method of measuring the mass 
and density of the earth has been put into practice 
| in France. This consists in changing the level of 
a small lake which can be raised or lowered by | 
artificial means and noting the effect upon the 
height of a column of mercury. 

The results of these experiments have given for 
| the earth’s mean density 5.41 times the density of 
water. The latest previous estimate, made by 
Messrs. Corun and Baille, gave 5.56. It has been 
customary to speak of the earth as weighing six 
sextillions of tons. Its weight according to the 
recent determination is 5,757,000,000,000,000,000,000, | 
or five sextillions, seven hundred and fifty-seven | 
| quintillions of tons. A very weighty and sub- 
stantial globe according to our ideas, notwith- 
standing the fact that the sun could swallow it in 
one of its “spots” with hardly a wink! 











NARROW ESCAPE. 


In Arabic there are two different words to 
| designate an unbeliever. One of them is inoffen- 
| sive, but the other, which is gafer, corresponding 
nearly with our word “infidel,” is habitually 

employed by the Mohammedans against Chris- 
| tians, while a Christian is punished with death if 
| he applies it to a follower of Mohammed. Such a} 
fate nearly befell a misecionary, who tells the story. 


During my residence in Abyssinia, the Arabic 
| language had become less familiar to me, so that 
inadvertently in conversation I used the offensive 
word gafer. Instantly the people seized me and 
| dragged me to the judg , crying, “He is worthy of | 

death! He ought to die!” 

I perceived that I had committed a fault, and 
| though it was only a fault of grammar, I felt a 
great repugnance at dying for such an offence, 
and cried to God'to deliver me. 

Conversing on the way with my accusers, I 
caught them giving to a passage in the Koran a 
sense which I knew to be false. While we were 
discussing it we saw not far off an old sheik, much 
venerated for his sanctity, and we agreed to leave | 
the question to him; but for fear my opponenta 
would misrepresent the case, I called to him at a 
distance, “How do you understand this passage in 
the Koran?” 

He interpreted it as I had done. I then asked 
him what he would call such persons as under- 
stood the passage in the other manner. 

“They are gafer,” he replied, using the terrible 
word I had myself employed. | 
The crowd immediately dispersed in silence, 

and IT was delivered. 


much indifference as | 
measles; yet it is this disease above all others | 


CLEVER SPARROWS. 


As bearing upon the question regarding the use 
of tools by the lower animals, so called, a corre- 
spondent of Science offers a story of three sparrows. 
If there was no flaw in the observation—the ob- 
server was a boy twelve years old—the case must 
| be accounted most extraordinary. Says the boy: 


| 
} 

| 

| A few days ago, as I was walking along the 
| street, I saw a sparrow lying on the ground. It 
fluttered its wings, but was unable to rise. 

As I was looking, a pair of old birds came along, 
carrying between them a little bare twig about 
three inches long. One had hold of one end of it, 
and its companion had hold of the other. They 
brought it down to the bird on the emery and it 
| caug t hold of the stick with its bea 

nen they flew up into a tree, carrying the third 

I bird hanging to the stick, and by this means 
brought it to a place of safety : 

Iam not sure that the bird on the ground was a 

oung one; it looked quite large, and may have 

een wounded or sick. It was not able to fl} y, any- 

how, for I saw it try to do so without success. All 

| the birds were common English sparrows. | 








A MISCELLANEOUS LOT. 


A hackman found this order written on his slate 
last summer, according to a Maine correspondent: 


JoE.—Senid hacks and wagons in time to carry 
the following to the Bar Harbor train: 
One wife. 
Two nurses. 
Three servants. 
Four children. 
Five trunks. 
Four valises. 
Three grips. 
Two bundles. 
One me (outside preferred). 


FOR LUCK. 


The common opinion is that animals do not know 
enough to be superstitious, but the Indianapolis 
Journal records a possible exception. 


“I tell you what,” said Mr. Watts, “I saw a/| 
| ars exhibition of animal intelligence to- 
aay 

“What was that?” said Mr. Potts. 

“Why, a bridal party started from the house 
across the street from where I liv e, and one of the 
ey threw a shoe. Now what do you think of 
that? 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SO IT SEEMED. 


| The following conversation is reported by Good | 
| News. The city in which it occurred is not named. 
| Unhappily it might be one of several. 


“Where have you been?” said Dick. 

“Down town with papa,” answered Henry. 
went into the Street Cleaning Department.” 

“What's that?” 

“Its a place where they tell people why the 
streets are not cleaned.” 


“We 


WONDERFUL PROGRESS. 


| If we never forgot anything, and never learned 
anything that had to be unlearned afterward, what | 
scholars we should become! 


A little boy came home from his first day at 
school in a jubilant state of mind. 

“O mamma,” he cried, “what do you think; I’ve 
only been to school one day, and I’ve learned to 
say ‘eyether’ and ‘neyether’ instead of ‘either’ and | 
‘neither.’ "—New York Tribune. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade. 
———_@ -—— 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. 


Witch Hazel Jelly 


for the hands and face. Nota liquid. Ladies working 
with silks will find the Jelly invaluable when applied 
to the hands as it prevents silk from adhering. 
2% cents a Tube. MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STUDY. A practical and com- 
plete Business Col- 
ze Course given by MAIL at stu- 

iene, ‘8 oe Low rates and 
satisfaction. Send 2 cts. for Catalo; 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN 


New and Fashionable All-Wool Fall 
and Winter Dress Fabrics. 


Priscilla Cheviots. |: 


Made to sell at 50 cents a yard, but as an introduc- 
tion to COMPANION readers we offer these stylish, 
well-woven and well-wearing 38-inch fabrics at 


29 cts. a yard. 


Made in stripes, checks and wavy lines. Samples of each 
of the 18 different designs sent free upon application. 
Our Quarterly, ‘‘The Idle Hour,’’ containing inter- 
esting and va wable reading, also a complete catalogue 

of seasonabde dry goods, sent free, postage paid. 
BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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It has no equal | 





| 


rfect | 
eand Trial Loneen. 
T., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


| 
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CE CEES SKERS SSS S eeeeEERRER:. 


Miss Maria Parloa says: * 


“There appears to be a_ wide- 
spread impression that the LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT is 
something intended chiefly for in- 
valids. Well, it certainly is an 
excellent thing for that purpose ; 
yet the immense quantity con- 


e 
=| 
oe 
oe 
sumed in that way is, after all, only 





a small part of the total product. 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


is in demand in the kitchen, where 
it can be employed in a great vari- 
ety of ways ; it is used in the army, 
and by sailors and yachtsmen; it 
is of much value to those who camp 
out; and when one travels it is 
especially prized, because it affords 
easy opportunities for preparing 
, Soe and strengthening food.”’ 


A neat little Cook Book giving one hun- 

dred recipes by Miss Maria Parloa will 

be sent gratis by mail, on appiication to 
DAUCHY & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


TRERELTLELETERELELELE LEERY 


oat ore Sig ty without notes ce fe a 
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BANJO, #1. Circular and ¢ of in- 
VITAR free. A. PARK, 234 La Salle St. ‘Chicago. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


arency 
No. 2.- 


. 4.—Fo 


No. 7.— 









S Lnespype 


| Christmas comes but once a year 

And when it comes it brings good cheer. 
upward, with 
sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


est railroad station. 


Hipedenme boxes of fine stationer 
$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give sa is 


r 5 
“Ee Shristmas ¢ ‘Can together with a cut-out fancy-shape 


. 3.— For $1. 
3 Beautiful ( ens acut-out Bitten 128 
or $1.00, and 8 
“to of our finest Foidin 
ard and Sen Sy ay Ma 
or 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL PACKET. 
Cc ards, assorted. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


$1. -00, and 8 cents for pestage. 

0 cents for Postage. 

oo for Postage. 
Cards, no two alik 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 


le sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and 
rices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at C mapetenae, time. 
e will send the 
the complete set of nine pac 
fection Susranteed. 


rst six packages for $3.25, post-paid, or 
ages for &5.40, post-paid. Satis- 


ts, and 4 Cents for postage. pL fine 
rans- 


50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 


and finer e Cards, to; climen with a fine Card with a frosted mat, 
pat Easel 1 attach 


nment, enclosed in protector and envelopes. 
Cents for Posta dei a selection of 
er Easel Card. 
8 Cents for Pos a selection of 
Cards, tonether, — th’ a handsome 
with Easel back. 
5 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 beau- 


0 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christ- 


r 50 
mas, Booklets. ine tuding one shaped Boc 
For $1.00, a 8 Cen 
Souvenir Book 
Bishop sieen anc 


s for Postage, 7 handsome 

lets,  tonether with a Souvenir Booklet of 
i Trinit Church, etched. 

DAY PACKET. For 50 Ccnts, 17 Fine 


For 50 Cents, 25 


50 Beautiful Cards, some_ fancy 
shaped and frosted, no two alike, for 
Retter assortment, Fees one 
y choice selection, #2 and 2 
Ana for’ 50. cents, and 4 cents for Fone. 33 


We guarantee our prices 
lowest in America. Sam- 


These papers are the correct 


On orders of #10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to near- 
Club your orders with 

| tage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond wit 

eo or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
action. 


friends and take advan- 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Authors’ Voices Heard at Home or at School. 


HE machine exhibited here shows a group of school children listening with 


intense interest to, say, Tennyson’s voice, and they are judging from this render- 
ing how they should read the same selection. 
By having the best authors thus recorded upon the phonograph, students may 


| hear their voices, and will soon become familiar with the manner in which 


|author desires the selection read or sung. 


should be sung ; 


rectly. 


the way in which a poem is written, and should be recited ; 


the 
The Phonograph will thus indicate to 


| the great mass of students the way music should be written, and exactly how it 


and 


| how a dialogue should be presented so as to render the thought of the author cor- 
In this way, all classes of school work and of instruction can be given to 
| the students of the country directly from the voices of the authors themselves, and 
;can be presented to the home and to the school at very little cost. 


Thus the pupils 


of one city may compare the rendering of a class recitation with that of another 


city; and may compare their best reading with that of others, as they to-day com- 


pare writing and drawing by transferring it from one school to another. 


A small book illustrating the uses of the Edison Phonograph in 
instruction will be sent free to any address 


THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 


30 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CORSICAN BANDITS. 


| 


being now at vendetta with hin, tled the c country of 
After that he found it necessary, it was said, to | 
kill several gendarmes and others engaged in | 


|trying to catch him. But for all that he is a/| 


good fellow whom everybody likes. 

Foreign travellers are not often molested, 
though sometimes rather startled, by this Bella- 
coscia. Oncea party of sportsmen were lunching 
in the woods of Monte D’oro when one, looking 


| up, said, ‘Why, these must be the very haunts 


of Bellacoscia! What wouldn’t I give to see 
him!” From some distance a voice replied, 


“Bellacoscia you will never see, but—scatter a 


In many parts of Corsica, says an English lady | little."* As the gentlemen rose hastily, a bullet 
who lately travelled through the island, the men | flew and knocked to pieces the top of a bottle that 
go about always armed. The pig-driver carries | had been in their midst. 

a carbine, the peasant a dagger; her peaceable- | 


looking driver kept a loaded pistol in his overcoat | reserved. 


pocket. 


island is still, as ever, the home of the vendetta, | 


The brothers Bellacoscia are not always so 
They have hospitably entertained 


| distinguished foreigners. One of them wears a 

For almost every Corsican is conscious of | watch presented by a Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
having half a dozen enemies, hereditary if not | and the other shoots gendarmes with a gun given 
personal, of whom he lives in constant fear. The | him by an English lord. 


Antoine, when the English lady saw him, had 


or blood feud, and bandits are numerous, influen- | decided to give himself up to the authorities, for 


tial and little in fear of the law. 


The Corsican bandit, or man under the ban of | 


| 


law, is seldom also a professional brigand or | 
robber. He will, indeed, take from any native | 
all his ‘“‘enemies’’ had been killed earlier. The 


what he needs for his sustenance, though he does 
not often steal even to this extent, for the simple 
reason that the people supply him willingly. 
They would consider it mean to deny him neces- 
saries. 

They know he is certainly, or probably, a 
murderer who has taken to living in the wilds 
because he has killed some hereditary or personal 
enemy, and perhaps some officer of the law 
pursuing him, or some shepherd who betrayed 


his whereabouts. But these are called ‘‘reasonable | 


murders” in Corsica, where every man is sure of 
much sympathy in killing anybody whom he 
thought likely to try to kill him. 

To other natives he is peaceably inclined, and 
to foreign travellers he is commonly agreeable 
and hospitable. He is, in fact, the product of a 
state of society in which law is still too weak to 
suppress the traditional opinion that every man 
should be his own avenger, and should maintain 
deadly hostility to any family whose ancestors 
were at feud with his. 

In September, 1892, the English lady was 
staying at a well-known inn near the centre of 
the island, when the hostess bustled in, all 
mystery and excitement. 

‘“‘“Madam,”’ she whispered, ‘“‘would you like to 
see the most famous bandit in Corsica ?”’ 

‘*Who is he ?”’ 

“It is Antoine Bellacoscia, the great Bellacoscia 
himself! Why, his name is as famous in Corsica 
almost as that of Napoleon Buonaparte. He is 
the patriarch of all the bandits in the island. 
Forty years he has been living in the macchi 
(woods).”” 

‘*And what made him take to the macchi ?”’ 

“Oh, the vendetta—he had killed several 
people.” 

‘Indeed! And is he now in custody ?" 

“Oh, dear, no! he is sitting out in the garden. 
Monsieur Arena has invited him to dinner.” 

At this time three Corsican judges, a prefect, a 
distinguished advocate, and Monsieur Arena, the 
deputy of Corsica to the French Chamber, were 
staying in the hotel. The men of law all knew 
Bellacoscia was there, but he had courteously 
dyed his small beard in order to give them an 
excuse for pretending they didn't. So they were 
all blind to the presence of Monsieur Arena’s 
guest. 

The deputy, who is the most influential poli- 
tician of Corsica, had a brother then a candidate 


many votes. 

Presently the dinner began, under the shade of 
great trees. ‘The table was decked with the best 
dishes, glass and silver that the hostess had. 
Champagne flowed freely. Many people from 
the neighborhood had gathered to see Bellacoscia. 
Guests from the hotel came out to admire him. 
He was the life of the assemblage, joking while 
he ate, and boasting his skill with the gun. 

“The gendarmes (police) know he is here well 
enough,” said the hostess, “hut they will take 
very good care to keep away.” 

This Bellacoscia was Antoine, the son of a 
formerly famous adventurer, who had calmly 
taken and held possession during his lifetime of a 
tract of common land. After many years a 
mayor of unusual courage attempted to recover 
the land for the common. This was enough to 
constitute him an enemy of the family, which had 
become extensive. Antoine and a brother were 
not thought to have acted improperly in shooting 
him in his own grounds. 

The brothers were considered, however, ‘‘unfor- 
tunate”’ in having been required by the etiquette 
of the vendetta to do a thing which compelled 
them to take to the macchi. Antoine was soon 
unfortunate again. He had been engaged for 
marriage to a girl of the neighborhood. Her 
family now objected to the engagement’s contin- 
uance. They had no prejudices against Antoine 


he knew that the French law, prevailing in 
Corsica, made him free of murders perpetrated 
over ten years before. During that time he had 
fallen out of the habit of killing people, because 


gendarmes, when he surrendered, fell upon his 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks in token of 
amity. His journey to Bastia was a triumphal 
procession. The people welcomed him, congratu- 
lated him and rushed to shake hands with him. 
They thought that to have been an assassin was 
no dishonor to him at all, while he was considered 
a hero for having evaded capture for many years 
and killed all his foes. 

There are many less celebrated bandits than 
the Bellacoscia; for men are constantiy taking to 
the macchi in consequence of pursuing revenge, 
or killing some one who has offended their family 
orclan. Clanship is a curse of the island. Every- 
where there are two opposing parties, more or 
less affiliated by blood relationship, each calling 
itself “‘good”’ and the other ‘*had.”’ 

The people of opposing cians do not speak | 
together, nor move on the same side of a street. | 
This square is left exclusively to one clan and | 
that exclusively to the other. These are pre- | 
cautions against bloodshed and new vendettas. 
But they are often useless, for the least appear- | 
ance of offering an affront is revenged by the | 
bullet or knife of some man, who at once takes to 
the macchi and lives as a bandit, generally 
respected, but liable to be captured by gendarmes 
or at sight, as a matter of private duty, by any 
near relative of the person he killed. 

When a Corsican has definitely become a bandit 
he may have to hide a good deal, but he is far 





| from being cut off from the society of men still in 


ordinary life. His services are in frequent 
requisition. ‘‘He has a bandit in his service’’ is 
a common Corsican expression, signifying that 
So and So feeds, clothes, conceals and pays a 
bandit. In return the bandit forces his patron’s 


| him time, drives shepherds away from his pastur- 
|age, and in short, makes himself generally 


debtors to pay up, compels his creditors to give | 
| 


useful. 

Sometimes bandits fall to brigandage, or plun- | 
dering the people, and then cease to be popular in | 
their chosen neighborhood. It is considered no | 
more than proper to betray to punishment men | 
so lost to the decencies of their profession. For 
instance, two brothers, named Cucchi, had made 
the neighborhood of Ajaccio too hot to hold them, | 


|and resolved to take refuge in Sartene. They | 


found a small boat on the beach, and ordered the | 


| owner to put to sea. 
at a local election, and Bellacoscia could command | 


“Tmpossible,’’ said the man; ‘‘the boat is too 
small for such a voyage. It would founder.” 

“Do as you are bid,” said the Cucchi, covering 
him with their guns. So the boatman took them 
out to sea. But the waves were high, and he | 
contrived to make the boat rock so that the | 
bandits became sick. 


“You see I was right,’ said the oe 


| coolly. “You will certainly be drowned if we 
| keep on. Better let me put you ashore and bring | 


as a murderer, but as a bandit he might find | 
difficulty in supporting a wife quite respectably. | 


Antoine thereupon announced that he would feel 


it his duty to kill any man who should marry the 


girl. 
After some years she found a husband, and 
Antoine’s gun was true to his threat. Then he 


proposed for the widow, and her terrified relatives, | 


you a larger boat.” 


“So be it. Anything is better than this,” they 
gasped. 

He took them ashore, and in due time returned 
with a large boat. It had four gendarmes 
concealed in its bottom, and the Cucchi were 
taken unawares. 





Sta ’ School now open. Walter K. Fobes, 
mmerers Prin., Box 2665,Boston. Write for circular. 


SHORTHAND fesse eine eee oe 


Boegror Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
1. Alwaysopen. All im — in speec 
eused 3 for r life. 41 Tremont Street, 


FERRETS, RABBITS 
and GUINEA-PIGS. 


Send 3c. stamp for circular. 
WALTERT. PERH AM, Tyngsboro. Mass. | 
Successor to WM. PARHAM 




















genmested with the Albany Business College is noted 
he practical character of its pnotenetton and for the 
proficiency of its graduates. It is the largest in the 
jast and best in Amores. ext informa’ 1, 
ddress J. ARNELL, Albany, mY. | 


Removed by 
Castilian Cre 


China Painting. ) GREASE, cacti Cre 


FRESH PAINT scarves" aieniy re 
Lessons by mail or at Studio. Call or send for > comme uid d tor leanne 
circular giving particulars. Care taken in selecting AND INK 


removing paint from 
Ww y riass. 

odd shapes and studies. Keramic Kilns sold and | 44, your r Druguist for it. Sample bottle _ are 
firing taught. C.L. JOY, 218 Tremont St., Boston. | RD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


Beautify Your Home—For $1.00 


We will send 18 superb large pictures, in color—flowers, fruit, 








landscapes, figures, etc., suitable for putting on your walls or 
copying, together with 6 copies of The Art Interchange, 
containing house interiors and exteriors, and careful instructions 
for furnishing of halls and rooms; beautiful and new designs for 
embroidery, china painting, wood carving, pyrography, oil, 
water and mineral color painting, etc. 


Tapestry Painting can easily be learned—we supply colored 
pictures, full-size outline drawings, and instructions. 








18 pictures in colors, 12 large pattern aupptumenstts with 
designs for the decoration of every object in the home; 6 
copies of The Art Interchange, a handsomely illustrated 
monthly cengaeine | (established 1878)—ALL FOR 81.00. 





This magazine tells about the artists of to-day, with portraits and en 


gravings of their work ; art gossip and travel. Latest novelties ii art and 
home furnishing wre described. Instructions in painting, e mbroide ry and 
all other forms of home art work. Yearly outec riggron, $4 ”; but we make 





this most liberal offer to give all readers of OUTH’s COMPANION a 
chance to see for themselves what an indispensable thing The Art 
Intere pasta is in EVERY HOME. 


At catalogue prices the pictures | ial Limited Offer.—If you subscribe now to THE ART INTEL 
{LONE seil for 83.90. Youcan- © nation for one year and remit $4.00 direct fo our office we will send you the 
not make a better INVEST. above named 18 pictures and six copies of_the magazine FREE, as a pre 
MENT WITH ( % th t mium, by return mail, or, yon may send us $1.00 now fot this offer and we 
. $1.0 ) than to will give you the privilege of subseribing within two wee ks for: re 
send to us for this great offer. | at only $3.00. Each copy of the magazine contains 3 colored pictures ¢ 
Descriptive illustrated catalogue design supplements. To be sure of getting the numbers and studies name a 
sent for 2-cent stamp. in this offer you should order at once, (Nov. 16, 18%, YouTH'’s COMPANION 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 9 Desbrosses Street, New York. 


Squire’s 
“Arlington” 


Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 


Trumpet flower.—Size 16} x 























The ‘‘Arlington” Sausages are made of the best selected 
meat with very little fat, and great care is taken in their 
manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior to any other 
sausages made in quality and flavor. 


Ask for SQUIRE’S Pure Leaf Lard. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 


The New Companion High Arm Sewing Machine 
For Christmas. 


'ncorporated 1892 









We 
Pay the Freight. 
Only $19.00. 


“We received the COMPANION SEWING MACHINE “The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE arrived 
several weeks ago; have given it a fair trial. It sews four weeks ago and has been well tested. We can say 
| tepidly, ra lightly, and has given perfect satisfaction. itis a No. 1 Machine, equal to machines sold by agents 

feve it is as good as any $45.00 Machine sold in for $50.00. We will do all we can to get others to buy of 
this 5, ‘ —MRS. - “ EwIne, Floresville, Texas. you.”—MR. and Mrs. R. E. SQUIRES, Akron, lowa 

Time Extended. Until further notice we will deliver the NEw COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE, freight prepaid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado for $19.00. 

If you order a Machine and are not satisfied with it, after a fifteen days’ trial, it can be returned 
and the full amount paid will be refunded. It costs money for a Sewing Machine Agent to sup- 
port an office, teams and collectors. No such expenses are added to the cost of one of our 
Machines. Our subscribers thus get the benefit of a low price. [Illustrated Circular of this 
Sewing Machine Free. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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WINTHROP 


Ranges and Furnaces, also . . - ; : 
Combination Hot Air and Hot Water Heaters. 





Thousands There is not 


a single packed joint in 
the Winthrop Furnace 
to come in contact with 
the heat of fire and 
leak gas. 


im use. Their Popu- 
larity ts due to the 
thorough and durable 
character of their con- 


struction. 











If you desire a first-class heater do not be put off with something cheaper, but insist on seeing 
the Winthrop. If your dealer does not have it send to us for Illustrated Circular. 


DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, North Dighton, Mass. 


The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all Styles and Sizes, for either Wood or Coal. 















«Make Cooking Easy.” 
Superior to All Others. 


They have received the HIGHEST AWARD in the gifs 
of any New England Institution. GOLD MEDALS at 
two ding exhibiti of the Mass. Charitable 
Mechani A iati A deserved compliment to 
highest grade. 


. 








Sold by Leading Dealers. 
If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 


name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


= WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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When in Want of a First-Class Range 
Send for our Souvenir. 


MAILED FREE. 








= Household 


Stoves and Ranges. 


«The World’s Only Best.” 





At Ome ENG. C0. 4057 


WHITE, WARNER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Taunton, Mass. 





WHY USE 
Old-Fashioned Stove Polish 


When you can save labor, have no dust, no 
dirt, and obtain better results by using the 


MODERN STOVE POLISH. 


il} WW, Witt 


__ENANELINE 
i 


Ready for use. Applied with a cloth, 


I 


| 


\ 





WWW : 
The Best and Most Economical xi Wiles, 
IN. THE WORLD. S NAM L 
Sold Everywhere. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., No. Berwick, Me. 
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MIMS 





A Revolution in Cooking ! 
Tough Meats Made Tender. More Bread and of a better quality produced 


BY USING THE 
( : 





Wire Gauze Oven Door 


FOUND EXCLUSIVELY ON THE 


HUB Ranges. 


Meats cooked well done are as juicy as those 
cooked rare in other ranges. No basting is required, 
and Steak, Ham, Fish, etc., can be broiled in the —= 
Oven as perfectly as over live coals. 


Three Hub Ranges used by the Boston Cook- 
ing School. Fifteen Hub Ranges used by the 
New York Cooking School. 

The Hub Ranges will bake in the open air 
with the thermometer at zero, as well as other * 
ranges will in a warm kitchen. 






The Ranges are Sold Everywhere. 
If you cannot find them ef your Dealers welts us for prices. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


MAKERS OF HUB STOVES AND HEATERS. 


A CROWNING INDORSEMENT. 


MAGEE 


FURNACES AND RANGES 
ARE THE BEST. 
Awarded Highest Prize 


«.e. AND... 


Five Medals 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
Magee Furnace Co., 32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 














Artificial heat is needed fully one-half of each year in this Northern Latitude. 


Heating of Homes. 


There are mag methods of house-warming; but 
by Steam or Hot Water, heat can be more evenly 
distributed than by other methods and most 
economically generated by the 


Richmond 
Steam and Heaters, 


Hot Water 


which are recognized as embodying all the best ideas 
that the inventive genius of heating engineers has 
developed from years of application to this subject. 


A RICHMOND HEATER 


on a Zero day requires no forcing to hold the temperature at a comfortable degree. 
HAND-BOOKS explanatory of best methods of house-heating mailed free on application. 











THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
No Steam. 


No Odor. 
CONSUMPTION jqCabbage, Onions, Ham, ete...no 


te., n 
er a terror to the household. 
and all lung diseases in the early stages prevented © warrant, our Cooker 
by the use of Winchester’s 


Steamless gn Odorless, or 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


money refun 
It is a Pure Solution and will not disarrange the 
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HILL’S CHAMPION 
mest delicate stomach. STEAM COOKER 

Send for circular. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 200 


DESTRUCTIBLE, ‘TRON 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, ASE. WONDE 
162 William St., New York, 


BASE. ONDERFUL and 
PLEASING > 
KEEPERS. Can be used for 


to all HOUSE. 
either Steaming or Boiling, one 
% REMEMBER 


or both at same time. The best House ‘Utensil in the 
’ that the 
Extra j 


universe. HILL, WHITNEY & CO-. ye Fear St., 
K. B. Razor 


ton, Mass. Ask your Stove Dealer for t ’ 
All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. 
5 requires absolutely no honing what- 
f ever in private use. This can be truly 











DON’T SOIL YOUR HANDS 
While Dressing Your Shoes. 

Our Shoe and Rubber Holder 
will keep your hands per- 
fectly clean. Rubbers 
can be easily 
washed with- 


io) 


out wettingor 
: iling th 
said of no other razor under the sun. eg 8 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to by clothing. 


Large discount to the trade. 


PROFITABLE WORK 
FOR AGENTS. 


FRANK W. WHITCHER & CO., 4 High St., Boston. 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and gt Bedford St., Boston. 
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28 PaGES ILLUSTRATED. Price TEN CENTS. 


HE YOUTHS COMPANION 


















‘THANKSGIVING 
1893- 














II. | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOVEMBER 28, 1898. 


4 Good Things Very Cheap. 


PIANOS 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE (one year) $3.00 
YOUTH'S COMPANION (one year) 1.75 
SOME ARTISTS AT THE FAIR sSund) 1.25 
EXHIBITION NUMBER (Scribner's) 25 

$6.25 


ALL FOR $ 4:75. 


COMPANION 


An Illustrated 
Weekly Paper. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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have received Medal and Diploma. 


The Highest Honors Just What This Offer Means. 


will be better than ever né&xt year. A charming Souvenir of | ws planned and is- 


= sued as the finest ex- 
conferred on any Piano by the Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney says of it: pp ample of an American 
\ K 7 . PR “*To any one who might ask counsel in on. —— Stes 
orld’s Columbian Exposition at choice, I woudl say oan SCRIBNER’S has sg — 

been my choice among its compeers and F. Hopkinson Smith, following : 


favored in my family. It is invaluable William Hamilton Gibson, Howells. Hatherell. 


9 2g for its comprehensiveness and variety of rr osl i 
interest and information, and for its Will H. Low, Hardy. Marchetti. 
OT S alr thorough treatment of the special topics J. A. Mitchell, James. Parsons. 
9 Besant. Blum. 


of current study and inquiry. Complete 
and bound together it is a library in itself, Frank D. Millet, — > ee 9 ‘ 


CHICAGO, 18 93. a treasure for the household.” Charles Howard Johnson, | jower,  Givwon 


st Burnett. Reinhart. 
Bishop John H. Vincent says: have written and illus- | Bunner. Birch. 
Cable. Wiles. 


trated with 50 draw- | washing- Mowbray. 
ings a book about the | ton. = Wier. 


“It is a magazine for the home; its arti- 
cles of the very highest literary character, 
its engravings superb.’’ 











’ ry , : Monvel. Closson 
World . ~ Souvenir and — will be caicth Whines enete: Fair. ' a 
maiule ree to any one on application to ‘It happily blends the practical and the It is bound in cloth bead 

useful and occupies a place of its own.” and published at $1.25 | church. Kemble. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., sq including a Year’s Subscription to 
170 TREMONT STREET, All ThIS rie" voces ‘Companion izzr3, FOF $4.5. 


ADDRESS REMITTANCES TO 


Boston, Mass. 1] SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, QR YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


743 Broadway, New York. 

















White Doll Baby. THE ORIGINAL Elephant. 


; Cloth Figures 


Especially adapted for Christmas trade. 


We were the first to introduce this line of goods and the success with 
which they were received brought out many imitations, and led us to intro- 
duce these new designs. 

The special feature about the Darky and Dressed Dolls is their perfectly 
natural-shaped head and limbs; all the features of the face are prominent, not 
being flat-faced like all other dolls offered. 

The feet are also made in such a manner as to allow them to stand in a 
natural position. In these points our goods are superior to any made. 





Baby Elephant. This was the first 


Doll and Clothing. Darky. animal introduced. It is lifelike in 
Doll Baby. This was the first cloth appearance and has proved a great 
success. 


doll introduced. It is a great favorite 
with the children. 


Two figures to the yard. 
Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 


Japanese. 


Brownie Doll. 





Patented August 15, 1898. 
Doll and Clothing. The princi-| Darky Doll. Presents a striking 
pal attraction of this doll is that it has] contrast to the white girl doll, and the 
pants, coat and blouse (printed on the|child who has both can better appre- 
same piece of cloth) which can be easi-| ciate each from having the other. 
ly put on and taken off. Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 
Patent applied for. These goods are for sale by all Jobbers and Retailers throughout the United States. 
: Brownie Doll. This is the leading e e 
gure of the group. He is full of fun and il. i - 
Sicwcudmecs Mell Price 1) cis.each. Joneses 
his company. Japanese infant. 
Two pieces—two figures to the yard. Do not send to us, we do not retail. Buy Them of Your Dry Goods Dealer. ~ Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 


COCHECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE & CO., Selling Agents, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

















